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entitled  “The  Form  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern  Diaspora,”  was  de- 
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1950;  as  Professor  of  Church  History  at  the  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Cam- 
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tober 6,  1963.  Dr.  Hendry  is  the  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  at  Princeton,  and  the  author  of  a number  of  books,  including  The 
Gospel  of  the  Incarnation  and  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  Theology. 

“Preaching  the  Sermon”  is  a chapter  from  a text  book  on  Communication 
by  Dale  E.  Bussis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  in  Princeton  Seminary. 
Dr.  Bussis  is  a graduate  of  Calvin  College,  and  holds  a Bachelor  of  Divinity 
degree  from  Princeton  and  the  doctorate  in  education  from  Teacher’s  Col- 
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THE  FORM  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE 
MODERN  DIASPORA 


M.  Richard  Shaull 


The  first  chair  of  Ecumenics  to  exist 
in  any  theological  seminary  in  the 
world  was  established  here  in  Princeton 
by  John  A.  Mackay.  During  several  dec- 
ades he  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  in  some  aspects  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Movement.  For  many  of  us  who 
were  his  students,  his  course  in  Ecu- 
menics was  a turning  point  in  our  lives 
as  he  provided  us  with  a new  vision  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  the  tasks  of  the 
Church  in  the  modern  world.  To  at- 
tempt to  continue  in  any  way  the  work 
that  Dr.  John  Mackay  began  constitutes 
a formidable  responsibility  which  we 
undertake  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling. On  this  occasion  we  would  like 
to  express  our  profound  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Mackay,  for  his  teaching  and  ex- 
ample, and  also  the  hope  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  may  be  able  to  medi- 
ate to  another  generation  of  students, 
something  of  his  depth  of  concern  for 
and  richness  of  insight  into  the  Chris- 
tian world  mission. 

Given  the  missionary  nature  of  the 
church,  it  would  be  natural  to  assume 
that  missions  should  arise  spontaneous- 
ly out  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and 
that  in  all  missionary  outreach,  the 
church  would  occupy  a central  place. 
Speaking  historically,  however,  the  re- 
lationship between  mission  and  church 
has  been  much  more  ambiguous.  In  its 
origin,  the  modern  missionary  enter- 
, prise  was,  to  a large  extent,  a lay  move- 


ment. In  many  instances,  it  took  form 
outside  the  ecclesiastical  structure,  and 
even  where  this  break  did  not  occur, 
it  rarely  came  to  occupy  a central  place 
in  the  life  of  the  church.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  Pietism,  the  spiritual 
foundation  of  the  modern  missionary 
movement,  gave  relatively  little  impor- 
tance to  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
produced  a situation  which  has  been 
aptly  described  by  Professor  Latourette 
in  these  words : 

“Of  all  the  major  features  of  its  pro- 
gram, the  one  in  which  the  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  age  just  passing  ad- 
vanced most  slowly  was  in  bringing  to 
birth  Christian  communities  which 
would  continue  into  the  next  age.  In 
translating  the  Scriptures,  in  broad- 
casting the  Christian  message,  and 
in  pioneering  in  the  introduction  and 
adaptation  of  greatly  needed  fea- 
tures and  methods  of  Western  origin, 
modern  Protestant  missions  have 
been  phenomenally  successful.  In 
helping  to  build  the  Christian  Church 
they  have  not  made  such  rapid 
strides.  ...  In  this  relative  lack  of 
emphasis  upon  the  Church  . . . Prot- 
estant missions  of  the  era  just  clos- 
ing have  differed  from  anything 
previously  known  in  history.  Never 
in  any  period  in  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity have  missionaries  paid  rela- 
tively so  little  attention  to  building 
the  Christian  Church”  ( Missions  To- 
morrow, pp.  94-95). 
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In  recent  decades,  all  this  has 
changed.  We  have  been  led  to  discover 
that  God  wills  to  work  in  the  world 
through  a people,  and  that  by  defini- 
tion this  people  is  one.  We  perceive 
that  Christ  takes  form  in  the  world  in 
community,  that  the  New  Humanity 
comes  into  existence  as  men  are  re- 
lated to  Christ  and  to  each  other.  We 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  given- 
ness of  our  unity  in  Christ  constitutes 
the  starting  point  of  all  of  our  relation- 
ships to  each  other.  In  the  Ecumenical 
Movement,  these  discoveries  have  taken 
shape  before  us. 

All  this  has  had  a profound  influence 
both  on  the  missionary  enterprise  and 
the  church  at  large.  The  missionary 
movement  today  recognizes  that  all  of 
its  efforts  are  set  in  this  context  of  the 
reality  of  the  church ; those  engaged  in 
mission  give  central  importance  to  its 
establishment  and  growth.  This  redis- 
covery of  the  church  represents  a major 
victory  in  the  history  of  Protestantism 
and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  its 
future  development. 

At  the  same  time,  the  church  has  re- 
discovered its  essential  missionary  char- 
acter. As  Dr.  Blauw  puts  it  in  his 
study  of  The  Missionary  Nature  of  the 
Church, 

“A  remarkable  development  has 
taken  place  in  biblical  theology  in 
the  last  few  decades  which  has  led 
to  the  rediscovery  of  the  Church  as 
a community  of  the  Kingdom,  as  a 
witnessing  and  serving  community 
in  and  for  the  world.  Outside  the 
existing  missionary  movement,  the 
conviction  that  the  Church  is  a mis- 
sionary Church  or  it  is  no  Church 
is  accepted  by  the  great  majority. 
The  centuries-old  ecclesiology  which 


has  remained  so  static  is  now  gradu- 
ally being  replaced  by  a more  dy- 
namic one  which  is  both  eschatologi- 
cal and  missionary”  (p.  120). 

These  extraordinary  events,  however, 
have  created  a new  problem  for  us. 
Theologically  speaking,  the  church  may 
be  a missionary  community.  In  actual 
fact,  however,  it  has  become  a major 
hindrance  to  the  work  of  mission.  The 
local  congregation  pulls  people  out  of 
the  world  and  absorbs  their  time  in  a 
religious  program  rather  than  setting 
them  free  for  their  mission  in  the 
world.  Our  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions are  not  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  dynamic  and  flexible  armies 
which  direct  their  energies  primarily 
toward  witness  and  service  to  those 
outside.  Missionary  boards  and  organi- 
zations, in  their  justified  desire  to  turn 
over  increasing  responsibility  to  their 
daughter  churches,  have  become  so 
bound  to  relatively  static  ecclesiastical 
organizations  that,  with  rare  exceptions, 
they  have  shown  little  possibility  of 
thinking  imaginatively  about  the  vast 
new  frontiers  of  mission  or  becoming 
engaged  in  new  ventures  on  them.  And 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  has  become 
so  involved  in  inter-ecclesiastical  re- 
lationships that  it  has  little  time  to  be 
concerned  about  the  crucial  issues  in 
the  human  situation. 

Consequently,  the  renewal  of  the 
church  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  in  missiology  at  the 
present  time.  In  this  concern  the  stu- 
dent of  missions  finds  himself  in  good 
company.  In  fact,  practically  everyone 
is  concerned  about  renewal,  and  every- 
where people  are  writing  about  it  or 
working  at  it.  The  rediscovery  of  the 
concept  of  the  ecclesia  reformata  sem- 
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per  reformanda  indicates,  for  us  Cal- 
vinists at  least,  that  renewal  should 
have  a central  role  in  the  life  of  the 
church  at  all  times.  And  yet,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  we  are 
haunted  by  a sense  of  frustration  and 
immobility  at  this  point.  Karl  Barth  is 
able  to  suggest,  in  a recent  article  in 
the  Ecumenical  Review  (July,  1963) 
that  Roman  Catholicism  may  be  making 
more  progress  in  this  direction  than  we 
are.  A few  months  before  his  death,  Die- 
trich Bonhoeffer  wrote  a letter  to  his 
godson,  on  the  day  of  his  baptism,  in 
which  he  said : “By  the  time  you  are 
grown  up,  the  form  of  the  church  will 
have  changed  beyond  recognition”  ( Let- 
ters and  Papers  from  Prison,  p.  160). 
When  we  contemplate  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal developments  which  have  taken 
place  in  West  Germany  or  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  twenty  years,  these  words 
have  a strangely  perturbing  ring  to 
them.  What  is  more  serious,  there  ex- 
ists, in  some  circles,  a deep  fear  of  radi- 
cal renewal,  a sense  that  efforts  to  re- 
' new  the  church  represent  a threat  to 
the  church,  its  ministry  and  its  work 
in  the  world.  And  even  where  constant 
efforts  at  renewal  are  being  made,  there 
is  much  uncertainty  and  frustration, 
and  a growing  feeling  that  no  clear 
answers  have  yet  appeared. 

It  is  the  task  of  missiology  to  en- 
courage serious  theological  reflection 
on  this  problem.  Concerned  as  it  is  with 
what  God  is  doing  in  the  world  and 
in  the  Church,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  two  at  a particular  mo- 
ment of  history,  missiology  may  have 
a contribution  to  make  at  the  point  at 
which  it  is  most  urgently  needed  at  the 
present  time.  Only  as  we  are  free  to 
perceive  the  radical  things  which  God 
may  be  doing  in  his  church  for  the  sake 


of  the  world,  can  we  find  the  right  di- 
rection toward  renewal  and  the  courage 
to  engage  in  it.  Such  an  undertaking 
may  seem  highly  pretentious,  for  none 
of  us  has  a special  illumination  at  this 
point.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  find  the 
path  of  obedience  we  are  under  the 
obligation  to  reflect  on  what  God  is 
doing  in  our  history  in  the  light  of  His 
action  in  a special  history.  We  can  only 
run  this  risk  in  trust  and  in  constant 
openness  to  the  correction  of  the  Spir- 
it through  the  community  of  believers. 

Within  this  context  the  thesis  we 
would  like  to  propose  is  this:  God  has 
brought  his  church  today  into  a new 
Diaspora  situation.  After  more  than  a 
thousand  years  of  existence  as  a gath- 
ered people  in  Christendom,  Christians 
are  once  again  being  dispersed  in  a 
non-Christian  world;  and  the  forms  of 
church  renewal  must  now  be  the  au- 
thentic forms  of  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  this  dispersion. 

I 

The  Dispersion — Ancient  and  Modern 

The  Use  of  the  Diaspora  concept  to 
describe  the  life  of  Christians  in  the 
modern  world  is  by  no  means  new  in 
ecumenical  circles.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  however,  it  has  been  used 
in  a restricted  way  to  refer  to  the  scat- 
tering of  Christians  in  the  world  dur- 
ing the  week  as  over  against  their  gath- 
ered life  in  the  church  on  Sunday. 
Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  who,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Laity  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  gave  wide 
circulation  to  this  idea,  writes  thus  in 
one  of  his  best  known  studies : 

“It  should  first  be  emphasized  that 

the  Church  lives  not  only  in  assem- 
bly, but  in  dispersion  too.  In  the  time 
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between  Christ’s  ascension  and  his 
second  coming  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  two  forms  of  existence : that  of 
the  ecclesia,  the  assembly,  and  that 
of  the  diaspora,  the  dispersion.  Pas- 
tors whose  service  is  given  mainly 
in  the  assemblies  of  God’s  people  are 
always  in  danger  of  regarding  the 
Church  much  too  exclusively  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  assembly.  . . . 
The  true  role  of  the  laity  in  the 
Church  is  apparent  not  in  its  ecclesia 
form,  however,  but  in  the  diaspora 
(“The  Marks  of  an  Evangelising 
Church,”  in  The  Missionary  Church 
in  East  and  West,  pp.  109-110). 

The  concept  is  helpful  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  it  does  not  challenge  the  as- 
sumption that  the  gathering  of  God’s 
people  today  should  take  the  form  of 
the  gathered  community  in  Western 
Christendom.  Moreover,  it  fails  to  con- 
template the  possibility  that  the  Church 
today,  and  not  merely  the  individual 
Christian  in  his  daily  life,  is  in  a Dias- 
pora situation.  It  may  therefore  be 
profitable  for  us  to  explore  further  this 
possibility. 

The  people  of  Israel  lived  by  memory 
of  a great  act  of  deliverance,  by  which 
God  brought  them  out  of  bondage  in 
Egypt,  guided  them  through  the  desert 
and  gave  them  a Promised  Land.  God 
had  given  this  Chosen  People  a King- 
dom in  which  they  could  finally  settle 
down  and  be  at  home.  As  a people  they 
shared  the  same  racial  and  cultural 
background,  and  were  united  in  com- 
mon hopes  and  longings.  The  God  who 
did  these  great  wonders  in  their  history 
was  the  center  of  their  national  life ; 
the  temple  in  which  He  was  worshipped 
— and  in  which  He  was  present  in  a spe- 
cial way — was  the  focal  point  of  their 


existence.  Many  of  their  most  outstand- 
ing religious  leaders,  moreover,  had  a 
vision  of  Israel’s  mission  in  the  resto- 
ration of  all  nations.  With  the  coming 
of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  Jerusalem 
would  be  the  center  of  the  world  and 
all  nations  would  flow  unto  it. 

Eventually  a severe  crisis  appeared 
in  the  life  of  the  nation ; and  in  the 
midst  of  it,  there  arose  a strange  group 
of  prophets  who  announced  that  the 
same  God  who  had  gathered  them  into 
this  unique  nation  was  now  about  to 
scatter  them  across  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  announcement  was  com- 
pletely incredible.  It  could  only  be  the 
product  of  a negative  and  warped  mind, 
and  the  Israelites  did  their  best  to  dis- 
pose of  such  people,  who  threatened 
their  whole  existence  as  the  People  of 
God.  But  the  dispersion  came.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Israelites,  under  com- 
pulsion or  eventually  by  choice,  were 
scattered  among  the  pagan  nations  of 
the  world,  and  obliged  to  live  among 
peoples  of  different  races  and  cultures, 
of  other  religious  and  moral  ideas.  They 
lost  their  identity  as  a Kingdom.  The 
Temple  was  destroyed,  and  they  had  to 
find  new  forms  of  worship  in  the  midst 
of  their  dispersion,  among  those  who 
knew  not  Yahweh.  No  longer  could 
they  await  the  gathering  of  all  nations 
around  Jerusalem.  Though  this  hope 
lingered  on,  many  of  them  discovered 
that  God  had  called  them  to  the  more 
painful  and  arduous  task  of  making 
Him  know,  in  their  weakness,  as  they 
lived  among  the  people  around  them. 

Since  the  early  Middle  Ages  the 
Church  in  the  West  has  conceived  of 
itself  more  and  more  along  these  lines. 
God  has  here  gathered  together  a peo- 
ple in  a most  unique  way.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  of  those  who  have 
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m seen  most  clearly  the  greatness  of  this 
divine  work  have  conceived  of  Christen- 
dom as  a Kingdom.  Christopher  Daw- 
son can  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
“organic  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
Christian  society”  “a  life  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word”  with  its  distinct  in- 
stitutional forms”  ( Medieval  Religion, 
pp.  7,  20).  Cardinal  Newman  once 
. said,  “Christianity  is  an  Imperial  Pow- 
er, a Counter-Kingdom  which  occupies 
ground.”  Here  was  a culture  and  a so- 
ciety shaped  by  Christianity  and  in 
which  Christians  could  feel  at  home. 
To  a certain  degree  it  was  a homoge- 
neous people,  united  in  a common  loyal- 
ty and  by  common  presuppositions  about 
life  and  the  world.  Here  too  God  was 
in  the  center  of  life  and  the  medieval 
cathedral  or  the  Protestant  chapel  in 
the  village  was  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity. Through  the  proclamation  of 
the  Word  and  the  ministration  of  the 
Sacraments,  all  of  life  was  related  to 
him  and  confronted  by  his  demands. 
The  minister,  by  his  participation  in 
these  acts  and  by  his  presence  in  so- 
ciety, was  the  representative  of  God  and 
His  purposes  for  that  people.  Evangel- 
ism and  mission  often  came  to  the  fore, 
but  they  usually  brought  people  into  a 
church  with  its  own  peculiar  life  and 
culture  formed  by  Christendom. 

If  we  are  concerned  to  see  what  God 
is  doing  in  our  history,  in  the  light  of 
what  he  has  done  in  the  history  of  his 
chosen  people  in  past  eras,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  explore  the  idea  that 
a new  Diaspora  is  our  lot  as  a church 
today.  Naturally,  this  does  not  occur 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Sixth  Century 
B.C.  But  Christendom  is  rapidly  dis- 
solving around  us,  so  that  even  in  the 
West  the  church  is  becoming  a dis- 
persed people.  Moreover,  without  our 


going  into  exile,  the  non-Christian 
world  has  engulfed  us  as  modern  means 
of  communication  create  one  world  in 
which  we  are  a small  minority  and  as 
the  population  explosion  indicates  that 
each  year  the  percentage  of  Christians 
decreases.  We  are  thus  in  a situation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dias- 
pora, scattered  among  people  whose 
culture,  mores  and  thought  patterns 
are  not  like  ours  nor  will  they  become 
so ; our  cathedrals  and  temples  are  no 
longer  in  the  center  of  life  nor  do  they 
bring  the  whole  community  together 
under  God.  If  we  hope  to  reach  mod- 
ern man,  it  will  not  be  so  much  in 
terms  of  gathering  him  into  the  church 
as  of  going  to  him  in  the  midst  of  our 
dispersion. 

If  this  is  our  situation,  then  the 
church  today  is  called  to  a change  of 
perspective  and  direction  which  is 
scarcely  less  radical  than  that  which  the 
Jewish  Diaspora  demanded.  In  the  face 
of  what  thus  seems  to  be  such  an  over- 
whelming disaster,  our  greatest  temp- 
tation is  to  heed  those  false  prophets 
who  will  heal  our  wounds  lightly  and 
cry  “Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace”  (Jeremiah  6 : 14 ) . We  will  search 
desperately  for  some  easy  way  to  make 
our  old  system  work  and  will  look  anx- 
iously for  some  signs  of  success,  or 
trust  in  some  new  spiritual  technique  or 
evangelistic  movement.  Or,  in  the  midst 
of  our  shock  and  despair,  we  may  take 
time  to  ask  why  God  has  visited  this 
upon  us,  and  the  Spirit  may  direct  us 
to  follow  his  leading  in  the  dispersion. 

For  this  to  happen,  only  an  under- 
standing of  the  place  in  the  divine  econ- 
omy of  the  dispersion  of  God’s  people 
can  be  of  assistance  to  us.  Here  again, 
perhaps  the  Jewish  Diaspora  can  shed 
light  on  our  situation,  for  according  to 
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the  prophets,  the  Dispersion  was  a di- 
vine judgment  which,  in  the  mysteries 
of  God’s  will,  was  also  a new  call  to 
Israel  to  be  His  servant. 

Israel  was  chosen  by  God  to  be  His 
servant  for  the  sake  of  the  nations.  In 
the  words  of  Blauw,  “The  whole  his- 
tory of  Israel  is  nothing  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  God’s  dealing  with  the  na- 
tions, and  is  only  to  be  understood  from 
the  unsolved  problem  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  nations”  ( op.cit . p.  19). 
Through  her  faithfulness  to  Him  and 
her  obedience  of  His  commandments  in 
all  areas  of  her  life,  Israel  would  be 
used  by  God  for  this  mission.  “If  you 
return,  O Israel  . . . and  if  you  swear, 
‘As  the  Lord  Lives’  in  truth,  in  justice 
and  in  uprightness,  then  nations  shall 
bless  themselves  in  him,  and  in  him 
shall  they  glory”  (Jer.  4:1-2).  But  the 
people  of  Israel  departed  from  this  path. 
When  they  settled  down  in  the  land 
which  God  had  given  to  them,  they  for- 
got the  purpose  of  their  election  and  be- 
began  to  use  God  for  their  own  selfish 
ends,  for  their  own  profit  and  security. 
On  this  road,  they  soon  turned  to  idols 
that  were  much  more  useful  for  that 
purpose,  and  forgot  justice  as  they  op- 
pressed and  exploited  the  poor,  the 
fatherless  and  the  widows.  In  this  situa- 
tion, judgment  meant  dispersion,  for 
only  the  total  shattering  of  the  very 
order  which  God  himself  had  built  up 
could  open  the  way  for  Israel  to  partici- 
pate again  in  the  divine  purposes.  “Be- 
cause they  . . . have  not  obeyed  my 
voice,  or  walked  in  accord  with  it,  but 
have  stubbornly  followed  their  own 
hearts  and  have  gone  after  the  Baals 
. . . Behold  ...  I will  scatter  them 
among  the  nations  whom  neither  they 
nor  their  fathers  have  known”  (Jer. 
9:13-16). 


Does  not  Jeremiah’s  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  events  in  his  time  speak  in 
a rather  disturbing  way  to  our  situa- 
tion? In  his  study  of  the  missionary 
thrust  of  the  New  Testament  Church, 
Blauw  remarks  : “The  route  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  road  from  Jerusalem,  the  cen- 
tre of  Israel,  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  the 
world”  ( op.cit . p.  94).  The  early  Chris- 
tians tended  to  abandon  the  Jewish  con- 
cept of  a people,  because  of  its  static 
connotations,  and  to  speak  of  themselves 
as  the  ecclesia,  those  brought  forth  by 
the  call  of  God  for  service.  They  became 
a pilgrim  people  living  in  the  world  and 
moving  across  the  world.  In  fact,  they 
saw  themselves  as  living  in  a new  Dias- 
pora (I  Peter  1:1,  James  1:2).  They 
soon  arrived  in  Rome  and  conquered  it, 
and  God  gave  them  the  possibility  of 
once  again  becoming  a gathered  people, 
with  their  own  nation,  ordered  by  the 
influences  of  the  Gospel.  Across  the 
centuries  Christians  built  a society  in 
which  this  God  was  the  center  and 
source  of  its  life  and  hope.  But  gradual- 
ly Rome  became  another  Jerusalem  and 
the  gathered  people  of  God  have  not 
avoided  the  errors  of  those  gathered 
around  Jerusalem  centuries  earlier.  For 
whatever  the  greatness  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  gathering  in  Chris- 
tendom, it  has  now  reached  a point 
where  the  perspectives,  patterns  and 
structures  that  have  been  central  in  it 
are  no  longer  adequate.  To  the  degree 
that  we  live  by  it,  Christianity  is  so 
identified  with  culture  that  it  can 
neither  reveal  its  inner  crises  nor  offer 
new  possibilities.  The  program  of  the 
local  church  has  become  a means  by 
which  Christians  are  pulled  out  of  their 
involvements  in  the  world  where  God 
is  at  work  to  be  part  of  a religious  in- 
stitution. As  our  church  buildings,  staffs 
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and  programs  expand,  our  imprison- 
ment becomes  even  greater.  In  the 
midst  of  a dynamic  world  we  are  so 
bound  to  an  institutionalization  of  our 
faith  that  the  world  moves  away  from 
us  and  we  are  more  and  more  absent 
from  those  places  where  the  real  issues 
of  life  and  death  for  modern  man  and 
for  our  society  are  being  fought  out. 
Thus  we  spend  our  time  and  energy 
trying  to  get  our  people,  whose  under- 
standing of  the  faith  is  basically  unre- 
lated to  these  issues,  to  be  a little  less 
out  of  date,  a task  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  not  very  exciting  or  productive. 
The  modern  scientist  works  fearfully 
and  precariously  on  the  frontiers  where 
the  issues  of  human  destiny  are  being 
met.  Rather  than  being  with  him  there, 

, we  spend  our  energies  trying  to  con- 
vince our  members  that  science  and  re- 
ligion may  not  be  incompatible.  Al- 
though some  of  our  leaders,  mostly 
clergy,  have  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  racial  frontier,  we  are  doing  very 
little  to  lead  our  members  into  the  midst 
of  that  struggle,  perhaps  the  most  deci- 
sive one  for  our  nation  at  this  time. 
Much  of  our  effort  is  spent  in  trying 
to  do  something  so  that  the  Church  will 
not  continue  to  be  the  most  segregated 
institution  in  America.  And  if  per- 
chance we  should  succeed  at  this  task, 
by  that  time  the  racial  frontier  will 
have  moved  far  beyond  that  point,  and 
we  will  remain  just  as  far  behind.  In 
this  situation,  dispersion  as  judgment, 
in  which  the  Lord  tears  down  what  He 
has  built  up  and  scatters  his  people  in 
a non-Christian  world,  may  not  be  too 
wide  of  the  mark  as  a clue  to  events  in 
the  Church  today. 

In  the  mysteries  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, this  Diaspora  also  became  a 
means  by  which  Israel  was  led  to  rein- 


terpret her  existence  and  mission  and  to 
participate  in  God’s  purpose  for  the 
world  in  a way  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  otherwise.  Those  who 
were  driven  into  exile  probably  saw 
nothing  of  this ; they  were  too  over- 
whelmed by  the  disaster  that  befell 
them.  But  by  the  time  of  Deutero-Isai- 
ah  a striking  reinterpretation  has  be- 
gun. In  chapter  43,  the  prophet  speaks 
lyrically  of  the  “new  thing”  (v.  19) 
which  God  is  doing,  as  he  gathers  his 
people  together  from  afar: 

“I  will  bring  your  offspring  from  the 
east, 

and  from  the  west  I will  gather  you  ; 

I will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up, 
and  to  the  south,  Do  not 
withhold ; 

Bring  my  sons  from  afar 

and  my  daughters  from  the  end 
of  the  earth”  (vs.  5-6). 

Yet  this  is  not  to  the  self-centered, 
gathered  existence  of  former  times,  but 
a convocation  to  a great  assembly  of 
the  nations  in  which  the  people  of  Is- 
rael shall  be  God’s  witnesses  and  de- 
clare His  praise.  The  climax  of  this 
reinterpretation  comes  in  the  Servant 
Songs,  where  the  prophet,  out  of  the 
tremendous  suffering  of  the  Dispersion, 
is  led  to  see  Israel’s  role  in  the  divine 
purpose  as  that  of  a suffering  servant. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  Dias- 
pora which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
Graeco-Roman  world,  though  not  quite 
in  the  way  that  the  Jewish  people  had 
hoped.  According  to  Harnack’s  esti- 
mate, more  than  four  million  Jews  were 
scattered  throughout  the  Empire,  where 
the  basic  tenets  of  their  religion  be- 
came known  and  a good  number  of 
proselytes  were  won.  Because  of  the 
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Diaspora,  the  Old  Testament  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek  and  a new  institution, 
the  synagogue,  developed. 

As  the  crisis  in  the  institutional  life 
of  the  gathered  people  of  Christendom 
becomes  more  acute,  many  of  us  will 
probably  follow  the  example  of  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  and  “hang  our  harps 
on  the  willows.”  Yet  if  it  means  any- 
thing to  us  to  see  our  history  in  the 
light  of  a special  history,  we  may  be 
free  to  discern  the  call  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  comes  to  us  in  the  Dias- 
pora. We  may  catch  a vision  of  the 
relevance  of  the  Gospel  to  the  human 
situation  and  of  new  forms  of  Christian 
community,  which  could  not  come  oth- 
erwise. In  one  of  his  last  letters,  Diet- 
rich  Bonhoeffer  speaks  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  Luther  brought  about  when 
he  left  the  monastery  and  moved  out 
into  the  world  as  the  place  where  he 
had  to  serve  God.  He  sees  this  as 
the  “fiercest  attack  and  assault  to  be 
launched  against  the  world  since  primi- 
tive Christianity.”  This  attack  very 
soon  bogged  down  in  modern  Protes- 
tantism, and  it  is  only  now,  in  the  mod- 
ern Diaspora,  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  live  out  the  consequences  of  it, 
as  we  discover  that  the  place  not  only 
of  the  Christian  life  but  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  is  not  some  religious  sphere 
but  the  concrete  orders  of  worldly  life. 
As  a consequence  of  the  process  of  secu- 
larization, God  has  freed  modern  man 
of  all  those  sacral  orders  which  have 
imprisoned  him.  He  is  now  free  to  work 
out  his  own  destiny  in  the  fullness  of 
historical  existence  and  to  shape  his  own 
future.  At  the  precise  moment  when 
modern  man  contemplates  this  incredi- 
ble opportunity  to  destroy  human  ex- 
istence or  to  create  a new  humanity, 
God  has  brought  us,  in  our  dispersion, 


to  the  point  where  we  have  no  choice  , 
but  to  participate  fully  in  this  venture 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

II 

New  Forms  of  Church  Life  for  a 
New  Situation 

In  the  life  of  the  church,  essence  and 
form  are  inseparably  related.  The  Christ 
who  is  present  in  and  among  His  peo- 
ple is  the  incarnate  Christ ; the  church, 
as  “Christ  existing  in  community” 
(Bonhoeffer)  can  only  exist  in  con- 
creteness. Thus  when  we  deal  with  the 
essence  of  the  church,  this  includes  of 
necessity  the  specific  institutional  forms 
which  it  takes ; when  we  are  concerned 
primarily  with  these  forms,  we  are  also 
dealing  inevitably  with  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  church.  Yet  we  can- 
not avoid  concentration  at  one  point  or 
the  other,  depending  upon  our  objec- 
tive. In  the  present  instance,  we  are 
taking  for  granted  that  the  presence  of 
Christ  expresses  itself  in  Word,  Sacra- 
ment and  the  life  of  the  koinonia.  Our 
specific  concern  is  not  with  these  ele- 
ments in  themselves,  but  rather  with 
the  changing  shape  of  the  church  as  it 
strives  to  give  authentic  expression  to 
these  realities  in  the  new  situation  of 
dispersion  in  which  it  finds  itself  today. 
This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  this  study. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  as  new  forms  of 
church  life  develop,  questions  about  the 
redefinition  of  the  nature  of  the  church 
will  arise.  In  this  paper,  we  can  do  noth- 
ing more  than  hint  at  some  of  them. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  this  new  situa- 
tion, many  of  our  traditional  forms  of 
institutional  life  will  not  survive.  We  are 
free,  however,  to  see  their  collapse  as  the 
pre-condition  for  the  coming  of  the  new. 
“A  grain  of  wheat  remains  a solitary 
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( grain  unless  it  falls  into  the  ground  and 
dies ; but  if  it  dies,  it  bears  a rich  har- 
vest” (John  12:24).  When  this  hap- 
pens, our  central  concern  must  be : 
What  are  the  authentic  forms  of  exist- 
ence of  the  church  in  this  dispersion? 
We  should  not  yet  expect  to  have  any 
clear  answers,  but  we  may  find  some 
sense  of  direction  and  the  freedom  to 
l|  engage  in  constant  experimentation. 
There  are  several  areas  which  seem  to 
us  to  demand  attention  at  the  present 
i time : 

1.  The  nuclear  Christian  community 
( congregation ) should  nozv  take  form 
within  the  diverse  precarious  communi- 
ties in  which  Christians  are  dispersed 
today. 

In  our  efforts  at  the  renewal  of  par- 
ish life,  most  of  us  tend  to  be  preoc- 
cupied mainly  with  the  present  patterns 
and  try  to  discover  how  certain  changes, 
major  or  minor,  can  be  made  in  them. 
If  God  has  visited  us  with  a new  Dias- 
pora, then  a different  approach  is  de- 
manded. For  the  sake  of  the  congrega- 
tional life  of  the  church,  we  must  ask 
ourselves : What  forms  of  Christian 
1 community  are  called  for  in  the  dis- 
persion and  how  can  they  be  developed 
realistically?  For  it  is  only  as  such 
new  forms  appear  in  our  midst  that 
the  congregational  life  as  we  now  know 
it  will  be  transformed. 

This  type  of  Christian  community  is 
demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  not  primarily  a religious  organiza- 
tion but  the  first  fruits  of  a new  hu- 
manity in  Christ.  It  is  the  Body  of 
Christ,  the  New  Man,  who  took  form 
in  the  midst  of  the  concreteness  of  hu- 
man existence  in  Palestine  at  a specific 
point  in  time.  The  new  life  is  a matter 
of  growth  to  maturity  in  interrelated- 


ness (Eph.  4)  as  Jesus  Christ  forgives 
us  and  reconciles  us  to  each  other  in  the 
midst  of  the  concrete  world  in  which 
we  live.  Only  as  faith  illumines  and 
transforms  these  relationships  do  we 
receive  Christ’s  benefits ; only  thus  can 
he  become  visible  and  real  for  us  and 
before  the  world. 

In  the  world  in  which  you  and  I are 
living  today  this  new  life  in  Christ  can 
only  take  shape  in  the  wide  diversity  of 
communities  in  which  men  live  their 
lives : in  factory,  office  or  other  profes- 
sional associations ; in  community  and 
political  organizations ; in  the  family 
and  in  ad  hoc  groups  which  come  to- 
gether for  a specific  task.  It  is  in  these 
fragmented  and  precarious  communi- 
ties that  human  lives  intersect,  relation- 
ships develop,  and  decisions  are  made 
which  determine  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society.  As  a German  soci- 
ologist writes, 

‘‘While  nobody  will  be  able  fully  to 
understand  man  standing  within  all 
his  relationships,  we  nevertheless  be- 
lieve that  we  can  meet  him  in  each 
of  his  roles  to  a certain  extent  as  a 
total  human  being;  we  can  meet  him 
in  the  depth  of  his  being  and  the 
Word  of  God  can  confront  him  prin- 
cipally in  such  concrete  situations.” 

The  logical  conclusion  from  this 
would  be  to  transfer  the  locus  of  much 
of  our  congregational  life  from  the 
church  building  to  these  smaller  com- 
munities, and  carry  on  within  these 
house  churches,  koinonia  groups,  etc., 
more  or  less  the  same  type  of  program 
we  now  have  in  the  local  church.  Nec- 
essary as  it  may  be  to  change  the  cen- 
ter of  parish  activity,  this  in  itself  is  not 
enough.  Its  most  likely  result  would  be 
the  transferral  of  the  Christian  “ghetto” 
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from  a church  building  to  these  other 
communities.  For  Christ  to  take  form 
in  interrelatedness  in  the  world  means 
that  Christians  must  be  fully  involved 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
dispersed ; that  is,  they  must  have  se- 
rious personal  relationships  with  other 
people  there  and  share  with  them  in 
concern  for  the  real  human  issues 
which  there  arise.  Christian  community 
in  such  dispersion  is  authentic  only  as 
it  takes  shape  among  people  so  in- 
volved, and  helps  them  to  relate  the 
Gospel  to  the  concrete  issues  which 
demand  decisions. 

Perhaps  an  example  will  illustrate 
what  we  mean.  For  some  decades,  the 
churches  have  been  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  university  represents  one  of 
these  communities.  At  first,  we  tried  to 
minister  to  it  through  our  traditional 
church  program  carried  on  near  the 
campus,  or  in  some  cases,  on  it.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  this  was  inade- 
quate, for  the  university  represents  one 
of  those  special  worlds  of  our  time  to 
which  we  can  minister  only  if  we  are 
inside  of  its  life  and  concerns.  So  the 
churches  proceeded  to  this  by  setting 
people  aside  to  carry  on  a religious  pro- 
gram in  the  university.  These  chaplains 
gave  themselves  to  organizing  study 
groups,  teaching,  counselling  and,  in 
some  cases,  preaching.  They  were  kept 
very  busy,  but  often  very  little  hap- 
pened. The  number  of  “church-related” 
students  who  became  interested  was 
proportionately  very  small,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  outside.  Now,  however,  we 
are  beginning  to  discern  another  pos- 
sibility. We  can  focus  our  attention  on 
the  involvement  of  Christians  at  some 
point  in  the  life  of  the  university.  This 
may  happen  as  people  relate  to  each 
other  in  a coffee  shop ; as  a small  group 


comes  together  to  discuss  the  relation-  e 
ship  between  one  discipline  and  another,  | 
or  the  relationship  of  a particular  dis-  c 
cipline  to  Christian  faith ; as  students  ( 
become  concerned  about  some  aspect  of  f 
the  life  of  the  university,  or  as  a group 
gets  involved  in  the  struggle  for  racial  ( 
integration  or  some  other  major  prob-  i 
lem  in  our  society.  At  any  of  these  ; 
points,  Christian  students  are  thus  pres- 
ent where  Christ  is  giving  new  form 
to  human  life,  and  discover  how  to 
participate  in  a community  relationship 
which  frees  them  for  this  task. 

As  the  Christian  community  lives 
on  these  frontiers  of  the  modern  world, 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  a situation  in 
which  eventually  new  spiritual  vitality 
will  develop  and  the  means  of  grace 
will  take  on  new  significance  for  us. 
This  has  frequently  happened  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  as  those  engaged 
in  efforts  at  renewal  were  led  by  the 
spirit  to  the  discovery  of  authentic 
forms  of  community  for  their  particular 
situation.  This  was  certainly  the  case 
in  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  In  an  article  on  “Calvin’s  Con- 
ception of  the  ‘Communio  Sanctorum’  ” 
{Church  History,  September,  1936,  p. 
232),  Ray  C.  Petry  shows  how  the 
type  of  community  which  Calvin  de- 
veloped for  his  time,  centering  in  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Word,  in 
prayer,  sacrament  and  discipline,  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  total  life  of 
believers.  He  writes:  “From  the  re- 
sultant corporate  action  proceeded  a 
new  incentive  to  intellectual  progress, 
the  regimentation  of  fundamental  ac-  , 
tivities,  the  surveillance  of  morals,  the 
encouragement  of  stalwart  living,  and 
the  attack  upon  socially  pathological 
conditions.” 

This  is  what  is  not  happening  often 
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,,  enough  today  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
happen  with  the  present  patterns  of  the 
. gathered  church.  Our  programs  of 
Christian  education  as  well  as  our  other 
efforts  at  nurture  will  continue  in  crisis 
until  we  discover  how  the  Christian 
community  can  become  a reality  in  the 
midst  of  modern  man’s  involvements 
in  the  world,  and  there  take  new  forms 
which  will  communicate  the  benefits  of 
Christ  to  him  there. 

As  yet  we  have  no  clear  picture  of 
the  nature  of  these  Christian  communi- 
ties of  the  modern  Diaspora.  We  are 
convinced  however,  that  new  forms  will 
be  given  to  us  as  Christians  relate  to 
each  other  in  their  involvements  in  the 
dispersion  as  families,  as  groups  in  the 
same  profession  or  work,  or  as  partici- 
pants in  some  social,  community  or  po- 
litical activity.  Their  program  will  cer- 
tainly be  very  flexible  and  open,  ad- 
justed to  the  rhythm  of  life  in  an  indus- 
trial society.  The  members  may  come 
together  rather  infrequently,  in  the 
midst  of  their  responsibilities,  but  they 
will  know  a relationship  which  will 
make  the  Gospel  more  meaningful  to 
them.  If  this  seems  quite  indefinite,  let 
us  remember  that  we  are  called  to  be 
a pilgrim  people  and  that  as  we  live  a 
pilgrim  existence  we  are  given  a new 
vision  of  God  and  a new  experience 
of  His  power  in  our  lives. 

As  such  communities  come  into  ex- 
istence in  the  dispersion,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  work  out  their  significance 
for  the  development  of  new  forms  of 
parish  and  ecclesiastical  life.  It  is  only 
when  we  are  confronted  by  the  reality 
of  these  new  communities,  that  we  can 
discover  how  they  should  be  related  to 
each  other,  how  the  gathering  of  the 
whole  people  of  God  for  liturgical  and 
sacramental  life  can  best  take  place, 


or  how  our  irrelevant  denominational 
structure  can  be  changed.  The  impor- 
tant thing  at  the  moment  is  for  each 
of  us  to  discover  his  calling  and  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  this  venture. 
Each  pastor  can  try  to  find  one  or  more 
groups  of  laymen  in  his  church  who 
are  interested  in  experimentation  along 
these  lines.  Where  a church  has  several 
workers  on  its  staff,  it  might  set  one  of 
them  aside  for  this  task.  Each  Pres- 
bytery can  re-examine  its  total  mission 
to  the  total  area  for  which  it  is  respon- 
sible, and  support  new  ventures  of  this 
type. 

In  spite  of  the  rigidity  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical structures,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been  able  to  renew  its  life 
across  the  centuries  because  it  always 
makes  room  for  new  monastic  com- 
munities and  other  similar  groups  which 
are  free  to  move  to  the  frontiers  on 
which  the  church  is  not  fully  present. 
Unless  we  are  able  to  develop  a Protes- 
tant equivalent  to  this,  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a most  desperate  situation 
in  the  coming  decades.  As  has  happened 
before,  new  sects  will  probably  arise  to 
meet  the  challenge  and  further  splinter 
the  church,  or  groups  of  laymen  will 
take  the  responsibility  into  their  own 
hands  and  attempt  to  find  new  ways. 

2.  In  the  modern  dispersion,  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church  to  the  world  should 
take  the  form  of  solidarity  with  man 
in  his  struggle  to  make  and  keep  human 
life  human. 

In  Western  Christendom,  Christian- 
ity for  centuries  made  a decisive  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  men  and  of  so- 
ciety. Society  was  basically  stable  and 
relatively  static ; its  goals  were  defined 
in  terms  of  values  and  principles  which 
possessed  a certain  sacral  character.  In 
family  life,  for  example,  the  ideal  was 
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clearly  defined ; all  citizens  were  ex- 
horted to  strive  toward  it,  and  devia- 
tions from  the  norm  were  punished 
either  by  law  or  by  social  ostracism.  In 
such  a society,  the  church  played  a lead- 
ing role.  The  preaching  of  the  Word, 
the  pronouncements  of  the  church  and 
the  pastor’s  presence  in  society  all 
helped  to  maintain  this  ideal  and  en- 
courage people  to  move  as  close  to  it 
as  possible. 

All  this,  however,  is  changing  very 
rapidly.  The  revolt  of  contemporary 
man  against  the  paternalism  inherent  in 
this  approach  has  occurred  at  a time 
when  the  church  has  also  lost  the  au- 
thority to  speak  in  some  of  these  areas. 
To  the  degree  that  Christians  are  scat- 
tered in  a non-Christian  or  post-Chris- 
tian world,  they  have  little  opportunity 
to  act  in  this  way.  More  important  is 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
nature  of  our  society.  In  the  dynamic 
world  in  which  we  live,  all  orders  and 
institutions  are  losing  their  sacral  char- 
acter. Man  has  discovered  that  he  is 
free  to  shape  his  existence  within  his- 
tory and  determine  his  own  future.  And 
he  can  see  that  this  future  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  decisions  which  are 
made  for  or  against  man’s  humanity  by 
men  and  groups  in  their  day-to-day  in- 
volvement in  the  complex  structures  of 
modern  life.  In  this  situation,  the  affir- 
mation of  values  or  principles  is  of  little 
avail.  What  counts  is  full  and  constant 
participation  in  the  structure  of  power 
where  concrete  decisions  are  made 
daily. 

If  the  church  insists  on  functioning 
in  the  same  old  way,  we  will  soon  ar- 
rive at  the  place  where  its  presence 
will  make  very  little  difference,  indeed. 
At  this  moment,  in  certain  areas,  pro- 
nouncements by  the  church  or  the  pres- 


ence of  a number  of  ministers  wearing 
their  clerical  collars  may  change  the 
image  of  the  church  in  the  minds  of  the 
community  and  perhaps  help  to  bring 
about  needed  changes  in  society.  But  in 
the  long  run,  the  presence  of  Christian- 
ity will  depend  upon  the  full  and  con- 
stant participation  of  laymen  on  the 
many  frontiers  of  the  human  struggle. 
In  these  spheres,  the  Christian  soon 
discovers  that  he  has  no  solutions  to 
propose  or  impose,  but  that  a contribu- 
tion of  quite  another  type  is  demanded 
of  him.  He  may  find  that  his  faith  in 
Christ  gives  him  a certain  freedom 
from  the  rigidity  of  ideological  think- 
ing so  that  he  can  see  reality  more 
clearly  and  deal  with  it  more  prag- 
matically. He  may  perceive  the  tend- 
ency of  any  movement  to  fall  victim  of 
sclerosis,  and  thus  be  able  to  help  keep 
it  open  and  on  the  move.  As  men  be- 
come aware  of  the  terrible  freedom  and 
power  over  human  life  which  they  pos- 
sess, the  Christian  may  find  in  Christ 
the  foundation  of  an  attitude  of  confi- 
dence and  trust  toward  history  and  to- 
ward the  future  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  act  with  calmness  and 
confidence  and  find  meaning  in  his  ef- 
forts. To  the  degree  that  he  lives  the 
reality  of  his  faith,  the  Christian  will 
be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  in  each  de- 
cision in  any  area  of  life,  the  central  is- 
sue is  the  wellbeing  of  man. 

For  this  task  the  traditional  institu- 
tional forms  of  the  church  will  not  suf- 
fice. To  draw  people  out  of  these  cru- 
cial areas  of  life  into  a religious  program 
and  then  arm  them  with  principles 
which  they  cannot  apply  is  an  act  of  ir- 
responsibility. The  withdrawal  of  so 
many  of  our  churches  from  the  heart 
of  the  city  where  the  population  is  con- 
centrated and  where  the  decisive  battles 
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for  the  future  of  the  metropolis  are  be- 
ing fought,  to  the  relative  isolation  of 
suburbia,  is  the  most  tragic  proof  of 
the  inability  of  our  present  structures 
to  cope  with  our  responsibility  in  the 
world.  Only  as  we  are  free  to  give  form 
to  Christian  community  in  these  areas 
of  our  modern  dispersion,  and  there 
take  the  form  of  the  servant,  can  this 
presence  be  a faithful  expression  of  our 
obedience  to  Christ. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  Di- 
aspora that  a new  vision  of  Israel,  as 
the  suffering  servant  of  Yahweh,  ap- 
peared. This  was  later  taken  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  re-interpreted  as  the  clue  to 
His  own  person  and  work  in  the  world. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  modern  Diaspora 
a new  vision  will  be  given  to  the  Church 
of  its  calling  to  be  a servant  people, 
participating  in  God’s  suffering  for  the 
world.  We  find  ourselves  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a new  era,  the  shape  of  which 
we  cannot  clearly  perceive.  What 
changes  it  will  bring  in  the  life  of  our 
church,  no  one  would  yet  try  to  predict. 
But  a direction  is  indicated  for  us  of 
full  solidarity  with  our  neighbor  in 
his  loneliness  and  fear,  his  lack  of  a 
clear  orientation  and  of  meaning  in  his 
existence,  as  he  faces  the  incredible 
and  terrifying  task  before  him  to  de- 
termine his  life  and  destiny.  In  this 
solidarity,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  our 
faith ; we  also  have  the  possibility  of 
finding  new  meaning  in  it.  We  will  dis- 
cover that  we  live  among  men  constant- 
ly threatened  by  movements  and  in- 
stitutions which  try  to  transform  them 
into  objects  to  be  used  for  the  specific 
purposes  of  a particular  group.  In  such 
a situation,  we  are  challenged  to  pro- 
vide a form  of  church  life  which  leads 
to  full  identification  with  people  with- 
out ulterior  motives  as  regards  the  ec- 


clesiastical organization.  We  will  find 
ourselves  among  men  and  women  for 
whom  any  metaphysical  understanding 
of  transcendence  is  meaningless,  and 
who  thus  are  becoming  more  and  more 
bound  by  the  limitations  of  radical  im- 
manentism.  In  our  encounter  with  this 
secularism,  we  too  may  succumb.  But  it 
may  also  happen  that,  as  we  share 
Christ’s  sufferings  for  the  world,  we 
will  enter  into  a new  realm  of  tran- 
scendence in  which  the  Christ  existing 
for  others  meets  us  in  the  Thou  whom 
we  serve,  and  gives  us  a new  knowl- 
edge of  Himself  as  we  “throw  ourselves 
utterly  into  the  arms  of  God  and  par- 
ticipate in  his  sufferings  in  the  world 
and  watch  with  Christ  in  Gethsemane.” 
(Bonhoeffer,  Letters  and  Papers  from 
Prison,  letter  of  July  21,  1944.) 

3.  There  is  a third  and  final  question 
— which  we  can  present  here  only  as  a 
question — regarding  the  adequacy,  in 
a Diaspora  situation,  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  church  as  a “ fellowship  of 
believers”  that  was  developed  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

Reading  over  again  the  first  chapters 
of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Institutes,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  power  of  this 
conception  of  the  communio  sanctorum. 
Here  men  and  women  are  incorporated 
into  the  realm  of  grace,  where  they  hear 
and  respond  to  the  Word,  receive  the 
sacraments,  and  live  a disciplined  and 
godly  life  as  members  of  a community. 
When  the  Church  later  awoke  to  its 
responsibility  toward  the  growing  num- 
ber of  unbelievers  around  it,  the  nat- 
ural result  was  to  reach  out  to  these 
people  and  draw  them  in  to  this  com- 
munity. As  we  have  been  confronted 
with  an  increasing  number  of  biblical 
studies  which  stress  the  missionary 
character  of  the  church,  we  have  been 
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satisfied  to  ask  ourselves  how  this  “fel- 
lowship of  believers”  as  now  con- 
stituted, can  be  so  renewed  and  re- 
vitalized that  it  becomes  a missionary 
community.  Perhaps  we  should  con- 
clude that  this  transformation  is  not 
likely  to  take  place,  and  that  we  should 
rather  attempt  a reformulation  of  our 
doctrine  of  the  church  at  this  point. 
Several  reasons,  to  my  mind,  call  for 
this : 

a.  In  a world  in  which  Christianity 
has  had  such  a strong  impact,  and  in 
which  the  self-invalidation  of  Chris- 
tianity has  also  gone  very  far,  the  tradi- 
tional distinction  between  believer  and 
unbeliever,  insider  and  outsider,  has 
lost  much  of  its  significance,  and  now 
stands  as  an  obstacle  to  our  work  of 
evangelism.  Suffice  it  here  to  cite  a few 
sentences  from  the  Lije  of  the  English 
theologian,  F.  D.  Maurice,  written  long 
before  this  problem  became  as  acute  as 
it  now  is : 

“I  have  not  ventured  ...  to  draw  a 
line  between  one  class  of  men  and 
another,  to  call  those  on  this  side  of 
the  line  righteous  and  believers,  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  unright- 
eous and  unbelievers.  ...  I must 
take  my  portion  with  the  unrighteous 
and  unbelievers ; for  I am  conscious 
of  an  unrighteousness  and  an  unbe- 
lief in  myself  which  I cannot  be  con- 
scious of  in  another”  (Quoted  in 
Munby,  D.  L.,  The  Idea  of  a Secular 
Society,  pp.  75-76). 

Today  we  might  say  the  same  thing 
of  the  Church  in  relation  to  those  out- 
side it. 

b.  The  community  of  believers,  as 
now  conceived,  tends  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  full  concern  for  all  men  for 
whom  the  Gospel  is  intended.  As  Chris- 


toph Blumhardt  put  it  in  a letter  to  his 
son-in-law : In  his  baptism,  “Christ  in 
the  Spirit  bound  himself  to  sinners ; in 
church  baptism,  we  in  the  Spirit  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  sinners.”  We  are 
inclined  to  look  for  the  operation  of 
grace  only  within  the  Church,  rather 
than  point  men  to  its  presence  in  the 
world ; and  by  and  large  our  life  in  the 
communio  sanctorum  does  not  produce 
that  intensity  of  concern  for  the  carry- 
ing of  the  Gospel  into  all  the  world,  and 
its  proclamation  to  all  races,  classes  and 
groups  in  our  society,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  Gospel  itself. 

c.  I have  a certain  suspicion  that  this 
conception  of  the  Church,  with  all  its 
richness  and  power,  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  New  Testament  witness  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Church.  It  is  by 
no  means  self-evident  that  the  com- 
munity of  believers  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  community  of  believers  as 
it  has  existed  for  so  long  in  Christen- 
dom are  by  any  means  identical.  Jesus 
himself  seemed  to  make  no  special  ef- 
fort to  form  a fellowship  of  those  who, 
as  a result  of  his  ministry,  received 
forgiveness  or  believed  in  him.  In  his 
parables  of  the  Kingdom,  I find  no 
clear  stress  on  the  immediate  gathering 
of  people  into  the  New  Israel  but  a 
decided  emphasis  upon  the  children  of 
the  Kingdom  being  scattered  over  the 
world  like  seed  in  the  earth,  leaven  in 
the  dough,  or  the  light  of  a lamp  in  a 
room.  And  the  central  thrust  of  the 
Great  Commission  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  this  same  direction : 

“Go  forth  therefore  and  make  all  na- 
tions my  disciples ; baptize  men 
everywhere  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  teach  them  to  observe  all  that  I 
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have  commanded  you.  And  be  as- 
sured, I am  with  you  always,  to  the 

end  of  time”  (Matt.  28:19-20). 

When  we  come  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
I recognize  that  his  thought  is  more 
complex.  He  does  give  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  building  up  of  the  com- 
munity of  believers.  But  the  Church  is 
also  the  Body  of  Christ  who  is  the  New 
Adam.  It  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  New 
Humanity.  Those  who  were  without 
God  have  now  been  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  (Eph.  2:12-13).  God’s 
redemption  has  changed  the  human  sit- 
1 uation  and  its  ultimate  intention  is  the 
reconciliation  of  all  things  in  Christ 
(Eph.  1:10).  As  Blauw  says:  “Paul’s 
apostleship  became  possible  when  the 
walls  that  separated  Israel  and  the  na- 
tions fell.  In  Christ  the  fullness  of  the 
times  began  and  that  means  the  unity 
of  everything,  in  heaven  and  earth,  un- 
der His  dominion”  ( op.cit .,  p.  97). 
God’s  grace  is  abroad  in  the  world. 
Christians  are  called  to  make  it  visible 
and  point  to  it. 

If  these  two  diverging  lines  of 
thought  exist  in  the  New  Testament, 
how  are  they  to  be  reconciled?  That 
task  is  for  the  biblical  theologians.  As 
regards  the  mission  of  the  Church,  we 
might  at  least  provisionally  raise  the 
question : Should  we  not,  in  the  modern 
Diaspora,  place  less  emphasis  upon  the 
gathering  of  professed  believers  into  a 
religious  community,  and  concentrate 
more  on  the  formation  of  smaller  com- 
munities of  witnesses,  dedicated  to  this 
task  of  witnessing  to  the  reality  of  God’s 
grace  in  the  world  and  calling  men  to 
receive  it  and  live  by  it?  This  does  not 
exclude  a concern  about  the  ultimate 
gathering  of  the  people  of  God,  but  puts 
it  in  a more  eschatological  context, 


which  may  be  more  faithful  to  the 
New  Testament. 

Speaking  concretely : American  teen- 
age culture  presents  a special  problem 
and  opportunity  for  the  Church  in 
America  today,  as  peer  groups  and 
gangs  come  to  play  the  role  that  in  an 
earlier  period,  community,  church  and 
family  played.  Our  efforts  to  draw  in- 
dividual teenagers  from  their  groups 
into  a religious  program  in  church  have 
accomplished  very  little.  Some  attempts 
by  denominations  and  other  groups  to 
work  in  closer  contact  with  this  cul- 
ture have  given  more  hopeful  results 
up  to  a certain  point.  But  if  we  are 
really  concerned  about  a witness  to 
Christ  in  the  center  of  the  life  of  Amer- 
ican teenagers,  should  not  our  primary 
emphasis  be  upon  recruiting  young 
adults  who  would  accept  full  respon- 
sibility for  relating  themselves  with 
these  groups  and  helping  them  to  see 
how  Christ  can  transform  life  in  the 
midst  of  their  day-to-day  decisions? 
Or  as  regards  our  ministry  in  the  uni- 
versity : Does  not  the  special  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  there  offer 
us  an  unusual  opportunity  to  focus  our 
efforts  on  the  training  and  sustaining 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  live  as 
Christ’s  servants  at  one  point  or  an- 
other in  the  life  of  the  university.  For- 
midable objections  can  be  raised  to  this 
thesis.  If  we  do  not  place  sufficient  em- 
phasis upon  the  gathered  community  of 
believers,  from  whence  do  we  recruit 
new  witnesses?  This  question  must  be 
faced  in  all  honesty.  Much  evidence 
would  indicate,  I believe,  that  the  fel- 
lowship of  believers  as  now  constituted 
is  a very  ineffective  means  of  recruit- 
ing witnesses  and  tends  often  to  inter- 
est the  type  of  believer  who  is  least 
concerned  about  or  prepared  for  such 
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life  in  the  world.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  change  of  emphasis  here  proposed 
would  open  interesting  possibilities  of 
involving  a different  type  of  person 
and  developing  a style  of  Christian  life 
which  would  be  much  more  adequate 
for  a secular  world. 

A more  difficult  question  has  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  grace  is  ap- 
propriated. We  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  the  only  possibility  lies  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  communio  sanctorum  of 
Christendom.  And  yet  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  at  least,  the  exodus  of  so  many 
young  people  and  others  from  the 
church  and  the  superficiality  of  the 
religious  life  of  large  numbers  of  those 
who  remain  in  it  are  a clear  sign  that 
the  means  of  grace  are  becoming  less 
and  less  efficacious. 

If  the  Church  gives  more  attention 
to  the  community  of  witnesses  involved 
in  the  heart  of  the  human  struggle  to- 
day, something  new  and  even  exciting 
may  happen.  For  those  thus  involved, 
the  traditional  means  of  grace  may  take 
new  forms ; they  may  also  become  the 


very  staff  of  life.  Moreover,  as  we  come 
to  see  that  “grace  is  everywhere,”  we 
will  be  free  to  step  out  into  the  fresh 
air  of  the  modern  world  and  there  find 
those  forms  which  will  make  Jesus 
Christ  more  visible  in  a secular  society. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  here 
may  be  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  In  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day, no  one  can  speak  with  much  con- 
fidence about  the  path  we  should  fol- 
low. If  our  analysis  has  any  validity, 
however,  we  will  be  able  to  know 
whether  these  or  other  paths  are  the 
correct  ones  only  as  we  are  free  from 
the  dominance  of  the  past  and  open  to 
constant  experimentation.  We  must  be 
willing  to  see  our  most  cherished  forms 
of  church  life  die  in  order  that  the 
Church  may  live.  This  is  what  happened 
in  and  through  the  Jewish  Dispersion; 
it  may  also  happen  in  our  time.  And 
since  it  is  the  Lord  of  the  Church  who 
works  in  and  through  it  in  that  way, 
we  need  not  be  unduly  upset  if  we  dis- 
cover that  he  is  calling  us  to  serve  him 
in  a new  Diaspora. 


CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  IN 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 


James  E.  Loder 


Introduction 

Periodically  the  procedures  of 
Christian  education  tend  to  obscure 
the  persons  who  are  trying  to  grow 
up  within  the  ranks  of  the  Church.  The 
error  is  that  the  very  vitality  of  the  hu- 
man being  which  pushes  him  endlessly 
in  search  of  new  problems  and  novel 
solutions  is  scarcely  ever  considered  as 
foundational  to  the  Christian  education 
enterprise.  The  way  in  which  Christian 
education  has  so  often  turned  vitality 
against  itself  in  overly  planned  and 
minimally  sensitive  learning  programs, 
or  in  stereotyped  group  “process”  ses- 
sions, bears  a close  analogy  to  Robert 
Browning’s  little  poem,  “Porphyria’s 
Lover.”  The  poem  describes  how  Por- 
phyria’s lover  must  meet  his  beloved 
in  out-of-the-way  places  because  their 
different  social  ranks  make  public  meet- 
ing impossible.  Since  such  arrange- 
ments are  difficult,  the  lover  finds  a way 
to  keep  his  beloved  with  him  always 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  her  “darling 
one  wish”  (which  is,  of  course,  to  be 
with  him).  He  strangles  her  with  her 
long  golden  hair.  As  the  poem  ends, 
the  lovers  are  sitting  together ; he 
props  up  her  head  and  says, 

“All  night  long  we  have  not  stirred, 
And  yet  God  has  not  said  a word  !” 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  Christian 
education  have,  with  the  best  of  mis- 
guided intentions,  led  the  Christian 
man  into  attempts  at  growth  which 


only  strangle  the  true  inclinations  of 
his  vitality.  Ironically  we  have  done  this 
like  perverted  lovers ; in  seeking  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate,  we  have,  in- 
stead, radically  devitalized.  To  deepen 
the  irony  we  have  taken  the  crowning 
outgrowth  of  the  Christian’s  vitality — 
his  willingness  to  work  out  the  impli- 
cations of  his  faith — and,  through  gim- 
micks and  stereotypes,  made  it  the  in- 
strument for  stifling  his  interest  in  the 
educational  enterprise  of  the  Church.  It 
may  be  worth  noting  that  psycho- 
analytic thought  suggests  that  “hair” 
may  be  a symbol  of  vitality ; so,  the 
analogy  to  Browning’s  poem  is  com- 
plete : a misguided  lover  seeking  to  keep 
what  cannot  be  kept  turns  the  “vitality” 
of  his  beloved  against  itself  in  the  quiet- 
est kind  of  murder. 

There  is  a burgeoning  interest  in  our 
quiet  educational  field ; perhaps  in  our 
crime  we  have  been  discovered.  In 
any  case  there  is  no  self-justification  for 
us  if  God  has  not  said  a word  up  to  now 
— the  very  silence  is  damning. 

With  the  assumptions  that  vitality 
expresses  itself  inexorably  through  the 
development  of  the  personality  and  that 
a great  deal  more  can  be  done  to  make 
use  of  the  vitality  in  human  develop- 
ment than  we  are  now  doing,  the  fol- 
lowing paper  will  attempt  three  things : 
(i)  To  state  a basic  theory  of  how 
vitality  is  expressed  in  the  creative 
process;  (2)  to  develop  some  of  the 
implications  of  this  theory  for  the  mid- 
dle years  of  the  psychological  age  span ; 
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(3)  to  come  to  some  conclusions  re- 
garding (a)  the  process  of  becoming 
Christian,  (b)  the  dynamics  of  educa- 
tion, and  (c)  the  implications  for  the 
teaching  process  in  Christian  education. 

I 

Basic  Theory 

As  psychodynamic  thought  has 
spread  from  the  European  clinics  and 
offices  where  it  was  conceived  into  the 
several  disciplines  which  comprise  the 
American  approach  to  the  man  sciences 
and  even  into  the  classical  disciplines  of 
the  humanities,  it  has  added  dynamic 
and  a depth  dimension  to  all  such  cate- 
gories as  the  intuition,  “an  impression,” 
a sensitivity,  a fantasy,  and  the  imagi- 
nation. Slow  as  it  has  been  to  enter  the 
field  of  Christian  education,  it  never- 
theless promises  to  do  here  what  it  has 
done  elsewhere ; to  replace  “conclu- 
sions” with  creative  response,  to  re- 
l|  place  knowledge  of  the  truth  with  ap- 
propriation of  the  truth,  and  to  put  con- 
ceptualization in  its  appropriate  role 
as  the  fashioner  of  self-discovery. 

One  of  the  recent  volumes  which  has 
attempted  to  put  into  words  some  of  the 
implications  of  psychodynamic  thought 
for  Christian  education  is  Jesse  Zieg- 
ler's Psychology  and  the  Teaching 
Church.  Here  in  a very  tentative  fash- 
ion, Ziegler  has  set  forth  what  might 
/be  called  a conflict  theory  of  the  edu- 
cational process.  One  of  the  major  ten- 
ets of  Ziegler’s  view  is  that  learning 
takes  place  through  the  resolution  of 
f conflict ; it  is  precisely  through  facing 
and  enduring  the  pain  of  a live  situa- 
tion in  which  the  idea  and  purpose  of 
being  in  the  situation  is  identical  with 
the  situation  itself  that  one  is  able  to 
appropriate — not  merely  accumulate — 


knowledge.  This  view  has  some  com- 
patibility with  John  Dewey’s  emphasis 
upon  problem-solving,  but  it  is  radi- 
cally different  in  the  quality  of  depth 
involved ; the  distinction  here  is  actu- 
ally as  radical  as  that  which  pertains 
between  psychodynamics  and  the  be- 
haviorism of  progressivism.  This  is  also 
compatible  with  something  that  is  tritely 
called  “learning  from  experience,”  but 
the  pain  and  the  immediacy  of  the  in- 
volvement intentionally  break  down  the 
slick  “handling  of  the  situation,”  which 
is  the  limited  goal  implied  in  learning 
from  an  experience,  and  make  such  con- 
flict situations  very  rare  experiences  in- 
deed. This  is  also  compatible  with  the 
immediacy,  the  suffering,  and  personal 
involvement  which  is  associated  with 
Kierkegaardian  existentialism,  but  it 
has  implicit  in  it  a richer  view  of  the 
dynamics  of  appropriation  and,  in  the 
notion  of  the  “unconscious,”  has  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  far  exceeds  Kierkegaard’s 
view  of  the  “faculty  instar  omnium.” 

It  is  the  tentative  character  of  Zieg- 
ler’s treatment  which  makes  it  both  dis- 
tressing and  tantalizing.  In  such  a view 
of  the  educational  process  the  key  to 
the  whole  matter  is  deciding  wherein 
lies  the  appropriate  conflict.  Surely  one 
could  create  conflicts  which  only  ag- 
gravated a neurotic  student’s  doubts 
about  himself,  one  could  turn  conflict 
into  the  servant  of  inter-personal  im- 
perialism and  thereby  “one-up”  his  way 
to  mastery  and  influence,  one  might 
find  in  it  an  outlet  for  his  own  aggres- 
sive, slightly  sadistic  tendencies — one  *• 
might  do  one  or  all  of  these  and  more, 
and  still  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  rec- 
ognize his  own  misuse  of  conflict. 

The  subsequent  paragraphs  will  un- 
dertake to  examine  the  nature  of  an 
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appropriate  conflict  and  some  of  the 
considerations  which  should  enter  into 
a fully  developed  theory  of  appropria- 
tion through  the  resolution  of  conflict. 
We  may  begin  by  delineating  at  a 
phenomenological  level  the  modes  of 
conscious  life  in  which  conflict  may  be 
handled. 

The  first  mode  is  the  subjective  in 
which  one  says,  “It  seems  to  me  . . . ,” 
or  “It  sounds  to  me  . . . ,”  or  “I  im- 
agine. . . .”  In  this  context  there  is  no 
argument  about  what  is  “seemed,” 
heard,  or  imagined ; in  this  mode  of 
consciousness  one  always  refers  to  in- 
trinsically private  knowledge  and  so  is 
infallible.  The  second  mode  is  the  em- 
pirical in  which  one  says  that  something 
“is.”  Here  one  might  say,  “The  data 
indicates  . . . or  this  might  be  desig- 
nated the  realm  of  “brass  tacks”  to 
which  one  must  get  down  if  he  is  to  say 
anything  “sensible.”  The  third  is  the 
interpretative  in  which  one  makes  asser- 
tions on  the  basis  of  a priori  proposi- 
tions or  ideologies.  In  this  context  one 
speaks  of  things  “theoretically”  or 
“theologically”  to  assert  what  they 
“mean.”  The  fourth  mode  of  conscious- 
ness is  the  moral  which  is  characterized 
by  an  “ought”  and  in  which  one  makes 
all  sorts  of  assertions  from  the  paradox- 
ical squeal  of  delight,  “You  shouldn’t 
have  done  it!”  to  the  sober  judgments 
which  are  handed  down  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

From  this  phenomenological  delinea- 
tion of  conscious  life,  ten  major  areas  of 
conflict  can  be  catalogued,  and  within 
each  of  these  areas  several  sub-types  can 
be  described.  However,  the  task  at  hand 
is  not  to  describe  all  the  types  of  con- 
flict, which  may  or  may  not  be  a useful 
bit  of  information;  it  is  rather  to  ex- 
plore the  dynamics  of  conflict  and  its 


resolution  in  order  that  a functional 
understanding  of  conflict  may  emerge. 
Once  such  a functional  analysis  is  de- 
veloped, conflict  types  will  serve  only 
as  rules  of  thumb,  and  full  attention  of 
the  teacher  can  be  given  to  the  person 
or  situation  in  which  the  conflict  ap- 
pears in  order  that  understanding  may 
be  as  sharply  attuned  to  the  particular 
as  possible. 

In  terms  of  their  functional  or  opera- 
tional dynamics,  then,  these  four  mo- 
dalities may  be  said  to  relate  to  each 
other  as  figure  to  ground  in  a Gestalt. 
One  particular  mode  is  usually  pre- 
dominant in  any  conversation  or  series 
of  reflections,  but  at  no  point  can  the 
other  modes  be  altogether  dropped  from 
the  psychic  scene.  They  serve  as  back- 
ground ; coloring  and  shading,  or  set- 
ting-off by  contrast,  they  support  the 
predominant  mode  which  figures  in  as 
the  center  of  awareness.  However,  in 
any  conversation  the  focus  of  the  speak- 
er’s— and  the  listener’s — attention  may 
shift  rapidly,  perhaps  aimlessly,  per^ 
haps  purposely,  from  one  modality  to 
the  other ; but  for  whatever  modality  is 
in  the  center  as  “figure”  the  other  three 
supply  the  background.  For  instance, 
I now  speak  interpretatively  on  the 
basis  of  empirical  studies  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  views  ought  to 
be  brought  to  your  attention.  As  you 
reflect  back  over  this  statement  to  check 
out  each  of  the  words  emphasized,  your 
projected  listening  focus  will  shift  ac- 
cordingly, and  you  will  then  experi- 
ence what  I mean. 

Categorizing  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness and  describing  interactions 
between  the  aspects  can,  however,  leave 
us  with  little  more  than  a way  to  sub- 
divide our  sensitivities.  There  must 
now  be  an  anchor  set  for  each  of  these 
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aspects  in  the  structure  of  the  total 
personality,  and  a relative  predominance 
must  be  determined.  Here  the  psycho- 
dynamic model  of  the  personality  comes 
into  play,  supplying  a basis  in  personal- 
ity structure  for  the  phenomenological 
analysis  outlined  above.  In  keeping  with 
the  Gestalt  idea,  this  model  retains  the 
unity  of  psychic  functioning  and  each 
separate  mode  of  awareness  is  linked 
with  the  particular  psychodynamic  di- 
mension by  which  it  is  anchored  into  the 
total  personality.  The  Id  would  predomi- 
nate in  the  subjective  mode  of  awareness 
and  expression ; the  Ego  in  its  phase  of 
“reality-testing”  would  predominate  in 
the  empirical  mode  of  awareness  and 
expression,  the  Ego  in  the  phase  of 
“self-observation”  would  predominate 
in  the  interpretative  mode  of  awareness 
and  expression ; the  Super-ego  and 
Ego-ideal  would  predominate  in  the 
moral  mode  of  awareness  and  expres- 
sion. The  word  “predominate”  is  used 
purposely  in  the  above  clauses  in  order 
to  preserve  the  still  essential  idea  of 
the  operational  interdependence  of  the 
modalities  of  consciousness  as  con- 
veyed above  through  the  Gestalt  model. 

If  the  connections  established  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  between  the  opera- 
tional level  of  consciousness  and  the 
structural  level  of  consciousness  hold 
water,  it  is  evident  that  the  subjective 
mode  of  consciousness  is  of  prior  sig- 
j nificance  in  the  dynamic  relationship  be- 
tween the  modes  of  consciousness. 

This  is  a multi-faceted  priority.  First, 
|(  the  subjective  is  prior  in  the  develop- 
mental history  of  the  personality.  The 
neonate  is  little  more  than  a bundle  of 
drives  and  reflexes  in  an  undifferenti- 
ated world,  and  it  is  out  of  this  primal 
subjectivity  that  the  capacities  for  em- 
pirical, interpretative  and  moral  con- 


sciousness are  gradually  differentiated.  a 
The  subjective  also  has  an  epistemo- 
logical priority.  The  images  which  one 
gains  of  the  external  world  over  the 
course  of  his  life  are  neither  exact  rep- 
resentations of  what  is  “out  there”  nor 
mere  projections  of  the  imagination; 
they  are  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  his  external  world.  For 
example,  a so-called  “mother-image” 
is  not  an  introjected  photograph  of  the 
mother  as  she  is,  but  rather  it  is  the 
introjection  of  the  relationship  which 
one  has  had  with  his  mother.  This  im- 
age, however,  and  all  other  images 
which  are  introjected  and  which  even- 
tually become  part  of  the  personality 
are  created  for  the  individual  by  the 
imaginative  powers  resident  in  the  Id. 

Closely  related  to  the  two  foregoing 
priorities  and  based  upon  them  is  the 
priority  of  the  subjective  awareness  and 
its  link  with  the  Id  in  resolving  conflict. 

The  law  of  the  Id  is  the  “pleasure 
principle,”  and  this  principle  directs  the 
\ creative  forces  of  the  Id  toward  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  tensions  caused  by  con- 
flicts which  the  individual  has  with  the 
world  and  within  himself.  The  process 
by  which  the  Id  accomplishes  this  is 
first  of  all  dependent  upon  the  existence 
and  availability  of  the  images  which 
have  previously  been  introjected  and 
second  upon  the  Id’s  ability  to  store 
experience  and  utilize  the  images  “in 
stock”  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  crea- 
tive and  imaginative  insight  into  ways 
of  resolving  the  tensions  of  life.  This  is 
to  say  that  in  the  process  of  coping 
with  a problem  or  dealing  creatively 
with  a conflict,  the  Id  initiates  the  solu- 
tion. The  solution  comes  in  an  intrinsi- 
cally private  fashion — often  in  the  form 
of  an  actual  pictorial  representation — 
which  is  as  personal  in  its  import  as 
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, a dream.  While  the  content  of  the  dream 
— to  retain  the  analogy — may  or  may 
1 not  be  able  to  be  conveyed,  the  personal 
import  of  the  dream  will  remain  forever 
within ; it  is  forever  the  property  of  the 
one  for  whom  it  was  created,  the  one 
who  was  relieved  by  its  appearance. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  sense  in 
which  the  creative  powers  of  the  Id 
initiate  solutions  to  problems,  we  may 
turn  to  some  experiments  in  thought 
1 which  were  conducted  by  A.  Flach  and 
translated  by  J.  P.  Sartre.  “I  have  no- 
ticed,” writes  Flach,  “that  from  time 
to  time,  when  I wanted  to  clarify  the 
data  of  a problem  or  even  to  understand 
some  propositions  which  were  definite- 
ly useful  for  my  thinking,  there  came 
to  the  fore  some  more  or  less  vivid  rep- 
resentations but  which  always  brought 
along  with  them  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  the  comprehension  of  the 
phrase.”  Some  of  Flach’s  experiments 
in  discovering  “illustrations  of  think- 
ing” are  made  in  connection  with  his 
attempt  to  clarify  a particular  word  in 
all  of  its  conceptual  ramifications ; this 
may  be  illustrated  by  his  work  with 
particular  words : 

“Proletariat:  I had  a strange  image, 
a flat  and  black  area  and,  underneath, 
a sea  flowing  dimly,  an  endless  wave, 
something  like  a dark  and  thick  mass 
rolling  with  unwieldy  vagueness. 
What  did  the  mass  signify?  Exten- 
sion in  the  entire  world ; something 
like  a latent  dynamism.”1 

“Exchange : I gave  my  thoughts  the 
form  of  a ribbon  (bands).  Here  is  a 
ribbon  which  represents  the  circular 
process  of  the  exchange.  The  move- 
ment of  the  curve  is  a spiral  because 
in  the  exchange  the  one  acquires 
what  the  other  loses.  The  inequality 


of  the  curves  should  explain  the  gain 
and  the  loss  involved  in  every  ex- 
change. The  ribbon  appeared  in  the 
field.”1 

The  conclusion  which  these  ex- 
periments in  thought  suggests — which 
might  be  supported  more  extensively 
in  a more  technical  paper — is  that  when 
the  psyche  faces  a problem,  an  image 
appears  just  at  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness which  has  within  its  pattern 
and  composition  an  inexplicit  but  latent 
or  implied  system  of  conceptual  rela- 
tionships which  are  conceived  while  the 
individual  in  the  subjective  mode  of 
consciousness  “sees”  them  as  de- 
termined relations  among  the  “sensory” 
data.  As  Flach  says,  “These  relations, 
as  sensory  data,  present  themselves  as 
a priori  determinations  of  space.”  Thus 
the  solution  to  a problem,  or  the  reso- 
lution of  a conflict,  emerges  first  as  an 
image ; the  image  is  then  cognitively 
dissected,  and  its  parts  are  ordered  into 
a repeatable,  communicable  conceptual 
form ; finally,  the  conceptual  apparatus 
developed  is  used  for  coping  with  the 
problem  at  hand. 

What  is  most  significant  for  the  dis- 
cussion at  hand  is  that  empirical,  inter- 
pretative, and  moral  modalities  of  con- 
sciousness all  come  into  play  and  func- 
tion smoothly  only  after  the  Id  has  laid 
upon  the  threshold  of  consciousness  a 
primitive,  non-discursive,  imaginative 
solution  to  whatever  life  situation  is  be- 
ing faced. 

These  then  are  four  steps  which  out- 
line the  process  by  which  conflict  may 
be  faced  and  resolved  : ( 1 ) recognition 
of  the  conflict  as  a situation  which  will 

1 Sartre,  J.  P.,  The  Psychology  of  Imagi- 
nation, Philosophical  Library,  New  York, 
1948,  pp.  139- 140. 
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involve  subjective  struggle  (2)  the 
emergence  of  the  image  at  the  threshold 
of  awareness  and  correlative  release 
of  the  tension  felt  by  the  conflict  (3) 
the  cognitive  delineation  of  the  image 
whereby  it  becomes  available  for  action 
in  dealing  with  the  conflictual  situation 
(4)  the  performance  of  the  coping  op- 
eration on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
steps. 

This  outline  of  how  the  psyche  func- 
tions in  the  process  of  resolving  con- 
flict has  some  postdictive  value  in  de- 
termining whether  a resolution  to  a 
given  conflict  was  effective.  Without 
developing  the  point  extensively, ' could 
say  that  any  failure  to  complete  the 
whole  series  would  indicate  that  the 
conflict  had  been  faced  inappropriately. 
Step  one  by  itself  could  feed  naturally 
into  the  neurotic’s  perpetuation  of  self- 
defeat and  despair;  step  one  and  two, 
taken  together  without  three  and  four, 
could  account  for  fantasy  escapes  and 
an  endless  series  of  false  solutions.  Step 
one  through  three  lead  to  “insight,”  but 
the  unwillingness  to  let  constructive 
action  be  taken,  or  to  effect  a “satis- 
fying” solution,  indicates  that  the  “real” 
conflict  has  not  been  resolved.  Work- 
ing backward,  steps  three  and  four 
would  not  be  possible  without  step 
two.  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
by  Sigmund  Freud,  Herbert  Silberer 
and  Harold  Rugg  it  would  seem  that 
steps  two  through  four  would  not  be 
possible  apart  from  step  one. 

The  foregoing  outline  may  give  us 
some  basis  for  correcting  our  mistakes, 
but  in  creative  teaching  some  predic- 
tive basis  for  the  use  of  conflict  is 
needed.  Such  a theoretical  analysis  will 
serve  as  an  adequate  background  against 
which  the  subsequent  paragraphs  can 
explore  predictive  possibilities  which 


will  help  to  direct  and  control  the  use 
of  conflict.  It  remains  to  be  said  that 
the  chief  predictive  basis  for  measuring 
conflict  for  individual  capacities  is  the 
person’s  age — especially  his  emotional 
or  psychological  age.  In  order  to  ex- 
plore this  familiar  educational  basis  for 
predicting  response  and  learning  capac- 
ity from  the  psychodynamic  viewpoint 
outlined  above,  I have  decided  to  con- 
centrate upon  a specific  period  in  the 
life  span.  The  era  of  development  com- 
monly called  the  “middle  years”  will 
serve  the  purpose  well  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  during  these  years  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  religious  life  reaches  a 
maturity  which  “fits”  the  individual’s 
conduct  of  ordinary  life. 

II 

Middle  Years 

If  the  subjective  mode  of  conscious- 
ness has  priority  in  the  dynamics  of 
appropriating  ideas,  and  if  a person 
matures  by  increasing  his  facility  in 
and  mastery  of  the  empirical,  in- 
terpretative, and  moral  modes  of  con- 
sciousness, and  if  the  functioning  of 
consciousness  in  any  one  of  these  modes 
presupposes  that  a creative  solution  to 
conflict  has  arisen  from  the  Id  and  been 
set  on  the  threshold  of  consciousness, 
then  the  crux  of  this  discussion  will 
have  been  reached  when  the  nature  of 
subjective  life  in  the  middle  years  has 
been  definitively  characterized. 

The  character  in  whose  dramatic 
plight  Freud  saw  the  crucial  years  of 
childhood  and  puberty  worked  out  was  J 
Oedipus  Rex.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
jective life  of  the  young  male  is  pro- 
jected into  the  Sophocles’  classic;  in 
this  play  Freud  saw  the  “laws”  of  the 
life  of  the  Id  exposed  in  that  Oedipus 
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does  precisely  what  the  Id  in  everyman 
wishes  to  do.  The  great  creative  image 
which  the  totality  of  the  drama  pre- 
sents supplied  a basis  upon  which  the 
Athenians  who  observed  it  could  in- 
tuitively identify  themselves  with  Oed- 
ipus and  see  how  their  personal  life 
struggles  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their 
social  struggles  with  regal  power  in  the 
polis.  The  image  was  a classic  because 
Sophocles’  genius  had  captured  in  a 
dramatic  image  everyman’s  struggle  to 
reach  maturity.  The  steps  of  interpreta- 
tion and  application  were  handled  by 
the  reflective  ability  of  sensitive  Atheni- 
ans, but  in  Freud’s  hand  the  interpreta- 
tion became  supremely  effective  for  his 
enabling  persons  to  cope  with  life  con- 
flicts they  had  never  faced  successfully 
before. 

Freud’s  now  famous  use  of  Oedipus 
Rex  to  describe  the  intrapsychic  events 
of  infancy  and  puberty  has  come  under 
sharp  criticism,  but  it  continues  to  serve 
as  a paradigm  for  conflicts  in  the  fam- 
ily romance  and  problems  which  de- 
velop in  resolving  them.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  other  drama  or  myth  could 
serve  as  well  to  portray  these  events, 
but  the  drama  is  limited.  There  is  no 
mythological  or  dramatic  portrayal  of 
sufficient  depth  to  state  the  intrapsychic 
situation  in  the  years  which  follow  ado- 
lescence. 

Since  mythology  has  such  eminent 
value  in  portraying  crucial  subjective 
states,  I have  decided  to  investigate 
another  myth  to  which  western  culture 
is  also  the  heir  and  to  explore  its  im- 
plications for  the  middle  years.  I have 
in  mind  the  Beowulf  epic.  Admittedly, 
since  psychodynamic  theory  is  well  es- 
tablished, Beowulf  will  be  more  illus- 
trative of  the  laws  of  the  life  of  the  Id 
during  the  middle  years  than  it  will  be 


demonstrative  of  those  laws.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  to  carry  in  its  imagery 
and  plot  a striking  classical  statement 
about  the  subjective  nature  of  man  as 
he  passes  into  and  through  the  mature 
years  of  life. 

The  myth  is  not  about  the  Angles  but 
about  persons  of  Scandinavia,  where  the 
story  originated.  Many  have  criticized 
it,  saying  it  is  a mere  fairy  tale  of  mon- 
sters and  dragons.  But  we  would  do  well 
to  recall  that  in  those  days  the  monster 
was  as  real  as  any  projected  image  of 
evil.  Any  man  might  meet  him  on  an  un- 
trodden path  on  a dark  night.  He 
was  there — huge,  bestial,  evil,  waiting, 
pumped  up  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
anxiety  that  created  him ; the  hero  was 
the  man  who  could  kill  him. 

The  tale  of  Beowulf  was  told  and 
enjoyed  as  part  of  the  court  life  of  the 
warrior.  It  was  a tale  about  warriors 
for  warriors,  and  it  included  an  account 
of  the  court  life  of  the  period.  There 
were  the  usual  courtesies,  the  beer- 
drinking, the  exchange  of  gifts,  and  the 
poet.  The  poet  was  present  among  the 
warriors,  chanting  his  songs  of  heroes 
past,  among  whom  was  Beowulf. 

Beowulf,  so  the  story  goes,2  comes 
upon  the  scene  a man  who  has  already 
achieved  his  identity.  The  tale  does  not 
begin  with  his  miraculous  birth  or  an 
impressive  youth  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  other  epic  myths.  Such 
matters  only  enter  the  scene  as  the  re- 
flections of  Beowulf  when  he  is  a ma- 
ture man.  The  epic  is  in  three  parts 
and  covers  the  major  crises  in  the  adult 
years  of  Beowulf’s  life. 

The  first  part  of  the  epic  concerns 

2 The  following  restatement  of  the  myth  is 
taken  in  part  from  a translation  by  Norma 
Lorre  Goodrich  ( The  Medieval  Myths,  A 
Mentor  Book,  New  York,  1961). 
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Beowulf’s  encounter  with  the  fiend 
Grendel.  The  king  of  the  Danes, 
Hrothgar,  had  built  a great  hall  so 
lofty  and  heavy  with  gold  and  iron 
that  it  was  widely  renowned.  Here 
Hrothgar  sat  in  state  giving  rings  to  his 
earls  and  granting  wealth  to  young  and 
old  alike.  All  went  well  until  Grendel, 
a living  fiend  of  hell  who  ruled  over 
the  swamps  and  marshes,  came  gliding 
among  the  shadows  toward  the  great 
hall  of  Hrothgar.  Drooling  with  spit, 
stinking  and  hairy,  he  hopped  the 
outside  walls,  gave  a bloodcurdling 
scream,  rushed  in  upon  the  Danes,  and 
slaughtered  thirty  earls.  The  great  hall 
was  thereafter  plagued  by  the  brooding 
presence  of  Grendel.  Men  looked  for 
him,  scanned  the  beaches  at  twilight 
and  dreaded  the  thump  of  his  heavy 
paw  upon  their  shoulders  while  they 
worked. 

At  last  Beowulf  heard  the  news.  At 
the  time  he  was  chief  of  the  Geats,  but 
he  sailed  to  Denmark  to  do  battle  with 


stopped  the  monster’s  onrush.  During 
the  ensuing  struggle,  Beowulf,  who  had 
the  strength  of  thirty  men  in  the  grip  of 
his  right  hand,  held  the  ogre  at  bay. 
Beowulf’s  men  rushed  in  with  weapons 
to  help  their  chief,  but  they  were  of  no 
use  since  weapons  do  not  avail  against 
such  creatures.  Only  sheer  strength,  the 
strength  which  one  has  within  himself, 
can  be  effective  in  this  sort  of  combat. 
At  last  Beowulf,  who  had  still  not  re- 
leased Grendel’s  arm,  gave  the  arm  a 
sudden  wrench  backward  and  snapped 
the  armbone  from  the  shoulder ; the 
bones  parted,  the  muscles  burst,  the 
flesh  tore,  and  the  fiend  fled  full-tongued 
into  the  night. 

The  king,  of  course,  was  delighted, 
and  he  cried  that  now  he  loved  Beowulf 
like  a son,  and  together  they  hung  Gren- 
del’s  arm  from  the  rafters  of  the  hall. 

But  the  matter  was  not  settled.  Down 
in  her  lair — a deep  oily  pool — the  moth- 
er of  Grendel  seethed  with  ire  at  the 
death  of  her  only  son.  When  night  fell, 


the  fiend.  He  applied  for  the  job,  in  j^he  stole  toward  the  hall,  crept  in,  killed 
effect,  and  King  Hrothgar  acknowl-  the  most  beloved  friend  of  Hrothgar, 
edged  his  great  need  of  Beowulf’s  prow-  and  recovered  her  son’s  arm.  Then  she 
his  own  men  made  brave  returned  to  the  burning  black  oily  tarn 


ess  since  ms  own  men 
vows ; but  they  grew  drunk  and  fell 
victims  of  their  vicious  night  visitor. 

Beowulf  prepared  to  stay  in  the  hall 
that  night.  For  the  time  of  this  strug- 
gle the  king  requested  Beowulf  to  stand 
in  his  stead.  His  promise  was  that  no 
wish  of  Beowulf  would  go  unfulfilled, 
if  Beowulf  could  fulfill  his  intent  to 
kill  Grendel. 

So  Beowulf  met  his  rival.  Grendel 
came  out  of  the  swirling  night  mists, 
burst  the  door  of  the  hall  from  its 
hinges,  killed  one  of  the  sleeping  earls 
and  lunged  at  Beowulf.  Beowulf  raised 
on  his  left  elbow  caught  the  fiend’s  right 
hand  and,  without  rising  from  his  bed, 


from  which  she  had  emerged.  Beo- 
wulf’s response  to  this  was  to  take  up 
Hrothgar’s  cause  again  and  gain  venge- 
ance in  the  king’s  stead. 

This  time  Beowulf  dived  into  the  oily 
water  which  was  bubbling  with  blood 
or  burning  venom  and  sought  the  gi- 
antess to  kill  her.  He  swam  for  the 
better  part  of  a day  before  he  came 
to  the  bottom.  But  upon  seeing  Beo- 
wulf, the  ogress  grabbed  him  and  held 
him  tight  around  his  middle.  Then, 
still  holding  the  hero,  she  began  to 
swim,  farther  and  deeper  into  the  holes 
of  the  sea  floor.  No  matter  how  fiercely 
he  struggled,  Beowulf  could  not  get  his 
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sword  arm  free.  When  they  reached 
the  ogress’  cave,  Beowulf  could  sud- 
denly breathe  again  since  part  of  the 
cave  was  above  water  (sic).  A battle 
ensued  in  which  Beowulf’s  sword 
proved  useless.  His  great  strength  pre- 
vailed when,  upon  discovering  the  huge 
sword  of  his  forefathers  buried  in  the 
lair,  Beowulf  was  able  to  wield  the 
sword  as  only  the  giants  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  had  been  able  to  do.  Thus 
with  the  sword  of  his  giant  forefath- 
ers, he  split  the  ring-bones  in  the  ogress’ 
throat  and  sundered  her  body.  Once  the 
ogress  was  slain,  the  oily  tarn  cleared 
and  a light  shone  through  the  water 
illuminating  the  cave  where  Beowulf 
fought  and  the  path  of  his  return  to 
the  surface. 

In  the  final  episode  of  the  epic  we 
see  that  Beowulf  had  risen,  in  spite  of 
slander  and  foul  play  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies,  to  the  position  of  king  in  his 
own  land.  Here  he  ruled  for  fifty  years 
until  a great  menace  arose  in  the  land. 
A dragon  (also  called  “the  worm’’) 
who  was  protecting  a great  hoard  of 
treasure  was  robbed  by  one  of  Beo- 
wulf’s countrymen.  The  thief  was  seek- 
ing a boon  in  return  for  the  golden 
goblet  he  had  stolen  from  the  dragon’s 
cave.  But  when  the  worm  awoke,  he 
sniffed  the  smell  of  a man,  and  he  knew 
what  had  happened.  In  a great  rage  he 
took  to  the  air  by  night,  and  in  his  an- 
ger and  sorrow  belched  red  fire  that 
burned  the  houses  of  men  all  along  the 
seacoast.  It  then  rolled  inland  until  it 
burned  down  the  hall  of  the  Geatish 
king,  Beowulf. 

The  white-haired  king  took  the  tid- 
ings with  calm ; he  did  not  falter  in  un- 
dertaking what  he  feared  in  his  bones 
to  do.  He  alone  would  wrestle  with  the 
dragon  because  he  was  king.  He  did  not 


wish  to  hear  more  of  the  havoc  which 
the  dragon  was  raising,  but  instead  he 
rehearsed  the  thoughts  of  his  past  deeds 
while  the  blacksmiths  prepared  his 
equipment  for  the  battle.  Then,  when  all 
was  ready,  Beowulf  took  thirteen  earls 
and  went  to  the  dark  cavern  high  up  on 
the  rock  walls  beside  the  sea  where 
the  dragon  slumbered  during  the  day- 
light. Just  before  entering  into  the 
battle,  Beowulf  sat  down  with  his  earls 
and  recalled  in  detail  how  loved  he  had 
been  by  his  predecessor  on  the  throne 
of  Geatland ; indeed,  he  had  been  like  a 
son.  He  had  been  as  dear  as  the  king’s 
own  sons,  and  Beowulf  had  gained  the 
throne  in  place  of  either  of  the  king’s 
natural  heirs.  He  swore  before  the  earls 
that  he  would  take  neither  sword,  nor 
ax,  nor  any  weapon  at  all  to  the  strug- 
gle, but  only  a shield  by  which  he  hoped 
to  protect  himself  from  the  fiery  breath 
of  the  winged  worm.  He  met  the  dragon 
face  to  face  with  the  intention  of  squeez- 
ing it  to  death,  but  soon  Beowulf  knew 
that  this  was  to  be  his  last  encounter, 
for  his  body  was  charred  by  the  fire ; 
his  breath  was  halting  and  sore.  From 
their  position  atop  the  cliffs  the  war- 
riors whom  Beowulf  had  brought  looked 
down  upon  their  dying  earl ; their 
mouths  fell  open,  and  they  fled  into 
the  bushes.  Only  one  of  them  stayed ; 
his  name  was  Wiglaf  who  was  of  the 
same  blood  as  Beowulf,  his  kinsman. 
Rushing  into  the  struggle  beside  his 
king,  the  young  man  so  greatly  encour- 
aged Beowulf  that  he  rallied  and  finally 
dealt  the  dragon  a fatal  blow.  However, 
Beowulf  himself  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  With  his  dying  breath,  he 
slipped  his  golden  collar  from  his  shoul- 
ders and  his  ring  of  kinship  from  his 
finger,  and  handed  these  signs  of  royalty 
to  Wiglaf  saying,  “You  are  the  very  last 
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of  my  kin,  the  only  son  left  of  the  House 
of  Waegmunding.  Wyrd  has  swept 
them  all  before  her.  They  were  all 
warriors  mighty  and  true.  I shall  go 
after  them  . . . now.”  Thus  it  was 
that  Wyrd,  goddess  of  death,  worked 
out  her  will  in  the  life  of  Beowulf. 

In  beginning  to  interpret  this  tale, 
we  should  recall  its  historical  context : 
warriors  sitting  in  a hall  or  court  with 
a poet  singing  in  their  midst — or  they 
sang  themselves — of  the  heroes  of  old. 
If  we  remember  this  is  a fantasy,  then 
we  can  assume  it  represents  the  sym- 
bolic solution  to  an  internal  struggle, 
and  we  may  assume  that  it  is  an  ef- 
fective solution  because  of  the  long  en- 
durance of  the  central  figure  and  the 
ability  of  the  myth  to  retain  its  in- 
tegrity even  after  years  of  additions, 
revisions  and  adaptations.  In  passing  it 
should  be  noted  that  perhaps  the  domi- 
nant adaptation  was  made  by  the  priests 
of  Christianity  who  during  the  third 
century  destroyed  most  of  the  pagan 
literature  they  found  but  adapted  Beo- 
wulf to  their  own  purposes.  Beowulf 
became  a Christian  hero  who,  remi- 
niscent of  St.  Paul  in  the  face  of  death 
says,  “I  have  bent  my  head  to  the  will 
of  Wyrd.  I have  kept  what  was  en- 
trusted to  me.  I have  never  sought  an 
unrighteous  broil.  I have  never  broken 
my  word.  Therefore  I leave  this  life 
with  a light  heart.”  Also  under  the 
Christian  influence,  Wyrd  became  an 
ambiguous  combination  of  fate  and  the 
Providence  of  God.  Most  commentators 
agree  that  this  is  a very  uneasy,  if  not 
weird,  piece  of  syncretism.  In  any  case, 
it  appeared  that  the  fantasy  of  Beowulf 
captured  the  Christian  imagination  as 
well  as  the  pagan,  and  was  presented 
repeatedly  like  a recurrent  dream  as  the 
creative  solution  to  very  real  personal 


struggles  which  were  shared  by  the 
men  who  sang  the  epic  song. 

Now  to  those  struggles  and  the  tale 
itself.  In  the  first  portion,  this  slightly 
maudlin  drama  builds  up  to  and  cen- 
ters upon  the  epic  struggle  of  Beowulf 
with  two  monsters  who  are  great,  but 
not  his  equal.  On  the  most  superficial 
level  the  Beowulf  provided  the  warriors 
who  heard  it  with  a self-image  of  gran-  1 
deur,  with  a potency  that  could  exist 
only  in  the  imagination.  But  Beowulf  is 
not  merely  a great  warrior  who  shows 
extreme  valor  in  battle;  he  is  an  epic 
hero,  and  he  is  such  because  he  slays 
those  creatures  who  cannot  be  slain 
with  weapons.  He  is  an  epic  hero  be- 
cause he  is  strong  within  himself;  his 
powerful  body  is  but  a symbol  or  an 
expression  for  the  power  of  his  char- 
acter. 

If  Beowulf  is  the  imaginary  self- 
image  of  the  warrior,  then  Grendel  is 
his  opposite.  Consciously  the  soldier 
would  retain  his  vocational  identity ; he 
likes  and  needs  it,  but  Grendel  repre- 
sents the  unconscious  aspect  of  his  am- 
bivalence toward  that  identity.  What 
then  is  the  negative  aspect  of  the  vaunt- 
ed vocational  role  of  the  warrior  ? What 
is  the  dark  underside  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  fiend  ? Grendel  is  the  pro- 
jected fear  of  destruction  which  is  the 
terribly  live  alternative  for  every  war- 
rior in  every  encounter.  The  soldier’s 
fear  is  intensified  by  the  guilty  suspi- 
cion that  he  indeed  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  return  for  his  destruction 
of  others.  The  ordinary  men  of  war 
who  sang  this  epic  poem  would  willing-  *• 
ly  go  into  battle,  but  they  would  never 
cease  to  fear  their  potential  and  pos- 
sibly justifiable  elimination  in  every 
encounter,  nor  would  they  cease  before, 
during,  or  after  the  encounter  to  op- 
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, pose — at  least  unconsciously — their  ac- 
tions as  warriors,  to  resist  the  poten- 
tially self-destructive  act  of  encounter. 
Therefore,  the  real  epic  hero  is  he  who 
encounters  and  conquers  not  only  the 
real  enemy  but  also  his  own  self-de- 
structive proclivities.  As  the  tale  of 
Beowulf  indicates,  the  alternative  to 
conquering  this  internal  monster  is  to 
remain  shut  within  the  embattlements 
of  a magnificent  but  useless  hall  facing 
partial,  periodic  destruction.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  being  isolated  and  not  very 
well  protected  within  one’s  own  physical 
frame.  Hrothgar  and  his  hall  full  of 
cowardly  earls  make  a striking  image  of 
self-absorption  and  of  the  uselessness  of 
all  the  accouterments  of  courage  without 
the  inner  strength  to  encounter  and  sub- 
due the  guilt-intensified  fear  of  destruc- 
tion. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  this 
myth  does  not  refer  to  the  struggles  of 
adolescence  since  it  presupposes  an  iden- 
tity, a vocational  identity,  which  is  at 
stake  in  the  conflict.  If  we  were  to  use 
the  terminology  of  Erik  Erikson  ( Child- 
hood and  Society ) to  make  an  inter- 
pretative statement  about  the  myth  we 
could  say  that  the  decisive  struggle  be- 
ing depicted  here  is  the  nuclear  psycho- 
logical conflict  between  “intimacy”  and 
“isolation.”  The  term  “intimacy”  has 
several  dimensions,  but,  in  general,  it 
refers  to  true  engagement  with  others 
in  which  one  tests  his  firm  self-delinea- 
tion and  from  which  one  reaps  the  bene- 
fits of  enhanced  selfhood.  The  aspect  of 
engagement  which  this  phase  of  the 
myth  most  aptly  describes  might  best  be 
designated  “encounter.” 

This  tale  and  its  interpretation  pro- 
vides us  with  a warrior’s  model  for  the 
young  competitor  in  business  or  in  any 
profession.  As  a young  man  undertaking 


significant  responsibility  in  any  firm  or 
office,  one  must  establish  patterns  of 
destruction  which  are  more  politely 
called  “competition.”  In  true  competi- 
tive encounter,  then,  there  are  under- 
tones of  masochism  in  which  one 
chooses  to  threaten  his  own  identity  in 
order  to  encounter  his  peers.  However, 
normally  he  will  choose  to  avoid  any 
threats  which  may  be  greater  than  the 
strength  of  that  identity. 

In  order  to  help  clarify  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  myth  in  the  life  of  modern 
man,  let  us  take  an  example.  A study 
was  recently  completed  by  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Mental  Health  at  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation;  it  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Men,  Manage- 
ment and  Mental  Health.  The  research- 
ers did  an  intensive  study  of  a com- 
pany which  they  named  the  Midland 
Utilities  Company.  Among  the  many 
categories  they  used  in  their  analysis 
was  the  “unwritten  contract,”  which 
concerned  the  psychological  relation- 
ship between  an  employee  and  his  com- 
pany. At  least  two  types  of  unwritten 
contract  can  be  distinguished  (there 
are  in  fact  as  many  such  contracts  as 
there  are  employees):  (1)  the  young 
person  who  simply  places  himself  in 
the  arms  of  the  company,  and  (2)  the 
person  who  brings  to  the  company  spe- 
cific skills  and  experiences,  together 
with  a well-defined  image  of  himself. 
These  two  types  are  exemplified  by 
two  employees  who  responded  quite 
differently  when  they  were  asked  how 
they  came  to  the  company.  The  first, 
a tabulating  machine  operator,  said, 

“It  was  more  by  accident  than  any- 
thing else.  I went  to  the  state  em- 
ployment service.  They  asked  if  I 
was  interested  in  IBM  or  if  I had 
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any  experience.  I said  I hadn’t,  but 
they  sent  me  down  here  on  Thurs- 
day . . . and  I started  the  next  Mon- 
day. I guess  they  were  hard  up  for 
help.” 

The  other,  a junior  accountant,  said 

“I  had  come  to  town  looking  for  a 
job.  Several  people  from  the  local 
high  school  were  looking  here  in 
Shaw.  I went  to  the  state  employ- 
ment service  and  found  nothing 
there,  so  I took  the  phone  book  and 
picked  what  seemed  to  me  the  most 
likely  companies  where  a person 
could  get  ahead  and  Midland  was 
one  place  I stopped  in  the  process 
of  doing  that.” 

While  these  quotations  are  not  defini- 
tive in  themselves,  they  are  suggestive 
of  the  two  types  of  unwritten  contracts. 
The  former  employee  avoided  the  en- 
counter of  competition  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, letting  the  state  employment  serv- 
ice and  the  company  determine  his  fate, 
while  the  latter  expected  to  compete  for 
his  position  on  the  basis  of  the  strengths 
he  knew  he  possessed.  The  study  indi- 
cated that  the  first  was  unwilling  to 
bear  the  pain  entailed  in  bringing  his 
ambivalence  into  conscious  awareness 
and  so  remained  heavily  ballasted  by 
the  dangers  of  self-assertion.  So,  for 
him,  the  unwritten  contract  was  “take 
care  of  me  and  you  can  do  with  me 
as  you  want.”  For  the  second,  the 
unwritten  contract  was  established  in 
terms  of  “interdependence,”  a “balanced 
distance”  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, “reciprocity”  and  “adaptation 
to  change.” 

The  ramifications  of  this  distinction 
are  very  important  for  these  two  types. 
The  distinction  was  particularly  evi- 


dent in  the  instance  of  change  when  the 
Midland  Utilities  Company  merged 
with  a larger  company.  The  former  type 
of  employee  looked  upon  change  as  a 
violation  of  the  psychological  contract 
and  felt  deserted,  left  out,  even  though 
he  retained  his  job.  In  the  new,  larger 
company  he  was  farther  removed  from 
the  top  levels  of  management,  and  he 
had  a new  immediate  superior.  The 
second  type  thought  the  change  was 
very  promising,  seeing  it  as  opportunity 
for  a better  job.  He  did  not  resent 
younger  men  coming  in  ahead  of  him. 

I take  this  study  to  provide  evidence 
for  the  priority  of  the  subjective  in  the 
everyday  business  of  life.  One  man  has 
not  discovered,  or  cannot  face,  his  am- 
bivalence about  conflict  and  encounter ; 
the  other,  who,  having  discovered  the 
threat  of  his  ambivalence,  has  heroi- 
cally, if  you  like,  “disarmed”  it  suffi- 
ciently to  move  on.  The  first  may  live 
and  sleep  in  the  halls  of  Hrothgar,  but 
he  is  subject  to  the  hostile  ravages  of 
Grendel,  especially  in  times  of  change. 
The  other  becomes  a true  “son”  whose 
interdependence  with  the  “King”  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  company  reverses 
and  with  the  wisdom  or  the  necessity 
for  change. 

The  Beowulf  myth  provides  us  with 
a picture  of  both  the  nuclear  psycho- 
logical conflict  of  a young  “warrior” 
and  the  fantasy  hero  who  faces  and  re- 
solves the  conflict  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  Id.  Of  course,  each  young 
man  works  out  a different  version  of 
Beowulf  just  as  each  adolescent  works 
through  a different  version  of  Oedipus 
Rex.  It  is  in  the  same  sense,  i.e.,  as  a 
dramatization  of  the  particular  conflict 
and  its  appropriate  resolution  for  this 
stage  of  development,  that  Beowulf  may 
well  provide  the  paradigm  for  the  early 
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middle  years.  However,  there  is  a sec- 
ond aspect  to  this  same  conflict  which 
must  be  developed  before  we  can  con- 
clude the  point. 

If  we  turn  briefly  to  the  second  as- 
pect of  the  Beowulf  myth,  it  is  evident 
within  the  psychodynamic  framework 
concerning  anxiety  about  sexual  rela- 
tionships that  the  hero  is  also  he  who 
can  love  with  power  and  yet  maintain 
his  identity — even  in  the  most  intimate 
kind  of  physical  engagement.  In  terms 
of  the  myth,  Beowulf  is  taken  deep  into 
a relationship,  and  he  is  locked  in  a 
feminine  embrace  which  makes  him 
helpless  as  a warrior.  This  represents 
an  unconscious  fear,  which  reverses  the 
conscious  notion  of  male  dominance  and 
puts  his  identity  more  in  jeopardy  here 
than  it  was  in  the  encounter  with  Gren- 
del.  Since  Beowulf’s  opponent  is  a 
threatening  parental  figure,  the  myth 
suggests  that,  in  the  act  of  love,  in  the 
young  man’s  momentarily  shattering 
experience  of  orgasm,  he  may  be  threat- 
ened to  the  point  of  undoing  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Oedipal  conflict  upon  which 
his  identity  depends.  The  epic  hero  is 
he  who  finds  none  of  the  deeps  of  human 
relationships  unfathomable  or  finally 
destructive.  In  Freudian  terms,  he  can 
enter  the  “lair”  of  the  mother  in  spite 
of  the  vaguely  remembered  trauma  of 
being  born  there  and  the  unconscious 
threats  of  emasculation  which  accom- 
pany that  dim  memory.  Supposedly  the 
young  warriors  who  lived  out  this  myth 
in  their  imaginations  enjoyed  it  for  the 
vicarious  mastery  it  gave  them  over 
their  deepest  fears  of  sexual  intimacy. 
The  second  portion  of  the  epic  then 
works  out  in  a projected  fantasy  the 
unconscious  struggle  underlying  the 
conscious  pleasure  of  love  between  a 
man  and  a woman. 


The  problems  of  this  particular  as- 
pect of  encounter  have  been  so  stereo- 
typed and  exploited  commercially  that 
it  is  becoming  harder  to  take  them  seri- 
ously than  it  is  to  find  examples  of  them. 
Most  ministers  who  have  done  mar- 
riage counseling  know  the  extent  of 
this  fear  (which  is  the  basis  for  the  sale 
of  volumes  that  supposedly  help  mar- 
ried couples  to  get  the  most  out  of  sex 
in  their  marriage),  but  they  also  know 
the  idiosyncratic  character  of  problems 
in  this  area  (which  is  the  reason  such 
books  on  the  subject  are  of  seriously 
limited  value). 

Examples  of  problems  in  this  area 
could,  of  course,  be  compounded ; but 
the  important  fact  is  that  the  myth 
speaks  about  a conflict  which  is  not  on- 
ly fundamental  but  also  universal  at  a 
given  stage  of  life.  As  mentioned  above, 
Erikson  has  designated  it  most  aptly 
as  the  developmental  conflict  of  “in- 
timacy” versus  “isolation.”  In  resolv- 
ing this  conflict,  one  must,  to  use  Erik- 
son’s  words,  “be  able  to  face  the  fear 
of  ego  loss  in  situations  which  call  for 
self  abandon : in  orgasms  and  sexual 
unions,  in  close  friendships  and  in 
physical  combat,  in  experiences  of  in- 
spiration by  teachers  and  of  intuition 
from  the  recesses  of  the  self.  The  avoid- 
ance of  such  experiences  because  of  a 
fear  of  ego  loss  may  lead  to  a deep 
sense  of  isolation  and  consequent  self- 
absorption.” This,  then,  is  the  conflict 
which  leads  into  the  middle  years.  The 
unconscious  resolution  to  the  conflict  is 
presented  at  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness in  some  form  of  self-image  ex- 
panded into  heroic  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  anxiety  which  it 
has  to  overcome.  By  testing  its  reality 
in  the  empirical  mode  of  consciousness, 
evaluating  its  social  acceptance,  and 
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re-interpreting  its  meaning,  one  makes 
it  the  basis  for  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  the  middle  years. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Beowulf  myth 
brings  into  pictorial  form  the  conclud- 
ing phase  of  the  middle  years.  A person 
concluding  his  middle  years  is  presented 
with  a new  reality  which  calls  the  “he- 
ro’* into  question.  Externally,  the  new 
reality  is  the  younger  generation,  who, 
in  their  fiery  petulance,  are  strong  and 
effective ; however,  they  are  also  un- 
wise and  unreflective.  In  their  resur- 
gence toward  power  they  are  held  at 
bay  by  older,  wiser,  and  in  some  ways 
stronger  persons.  The  younger  genera- 
tion is  ambivalent  toward  the  older: 
they  want  to  identify  with  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  want  them  out  of 
the  way.  They  want  to  be  both  true 
sons  and,  at  the  same  time,  kings.  In 
the  Beowulf  myth  the  two  sides  of  the 
ambivalence  are  represented  by  the 
dragon  on  the  one  hand  and  Wiglaf 
on  the  other.  The  unreflective  libidinal 
thrust  of  youth,  with  all  its  demands 
for  supremacy,  is  well  represented  by 
a dragon  whose  fiery  vendetta  burns 
the  hall  of  the  king.  The  conscientious 
courage  of  Wiglaf  and  his  final  achieve- 
ment of  sonship  depicts  the  young  man’s 
declared  aspirations,  namely,  to  have 
the  mantle  of  the  king  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders with  the  king’s  blessing.  This  is 
well  enough  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion, but  such  ambivalence  both  heart- 
ens and  destroys  the  king. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  older  gen- 
eration, the  “hero”  is  now  defiled.  His 
image  once  provided  effective  resolu- 
tion of  the  crucial  conflicts  of  life ; in 
reality-testing,  evaluating,  and  inter- 
preting the  image,  the  elder  person 
once  won  all  his  most  significant  bat- 
tles. However,  the  heroic  image,  which 


was  once  the  resolution  of  the  inner 
struggles  with  encounter  and  which  in 
its  emergence  provided  a basis  for  cop- 
ing with  competition  and  love  in  day- 
to-day  existence,  is  now  the  object  of 
powerful  feelings  which  are  both  deri- 
sive and  adoring.  In  the  myth  (and  in 
life)  the  elder  earl  cannot  merely  dis- 
count or  condemn  these  feelings,  for 
similar  feelings  are  a part  of  his  own 
past,  and  to  condemn  the  conflicts  of 
his  own  past  would  be  to  condemn  the 
hero  who  arose  to  resolve  those  con- 
flicts. The  conflict  had  to  be  overcome, 
but  facing  the  conflict  made  the  elder 
what  he  is  today. 

Internally,  this  new  reality  is  a kind 
of  self-discovery.  In  substance,  the  elder 
discovers  that  there  is  no  way  to  “ar- 
rive.” The  elder  earl  had  fulfilled  the 
heroic  image  when  he  became  king,  and 
this  image  of  himself  he  managed  to 
“sell”  to  others — it  became  a psycho- 
social reality  by  consensual  validation. 

But  with  the  rise  of  fiery  youth  who 
doubt  and  destroy,  that  “arrival”  at 
length  becomes  a “past,”  and  an  in- 
ternal awareness  of  the  new  reality  is 
forced  upon  the  elder.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  arrival  was  merely  a 
workable  illusion,  and  that  his  past — 
for  better  or  for  worse — is  not  able  to 
be  duplicated.  In  such  a state  of  disil- 
lusionment the  elder  person  faces  the 
decisive  crisis  of  the  later  middle  years : 
how  to  slay  the  errant,  phallic  petulance 
of  the  younger  generation  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  loyalty  and 
vitality  that  will  issue  in  worthy  sons. 

Returning  to  Levinson’s  Men,  Man-  «• 
agement  and  Mental  Health,  let  us 
translate  the  significance  of  the  last 
phase  of  the  myth  into  modern  business 
experience.  In  Beowulf’s  struggles  as 
king,  we  have  a dramatic  exposition  of 
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the  other  side  of  the  psychological  con- 
tract— the  viewpoint  of  the  manage- 
ment. Levinson  and  his  colleagues 
found  a significant  difference  between 
managers  on  the  basis  of  their  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  interdependence  with 
employees.  Management  needs  to  accept 
the  fact  that  it  has  dependency  needs 
as  do  the  subordinates.  If  management 
fails  to  acknowledge  its  dependency,  it 
may  become  hostile,  slaying  the  winged 
worm  with  no  thought  of  generating 
“sons,”  and  slipping  into  managerial 
self-absorption.  Management  which  ac- 
knowledges dependency — accepts  the  il- 
lusory nature  of  the  heroic  mastery  of 
competitive  business  life — is  able  to 
build  a loyal  generation  of  followers. 
However,  as  Levinson  points  out,  “the 
resolution  of  the  conflict  between  de- 
pendent needs  and  the  social  require- 
ment that  one  be  independent  is  not 
easy.”  Such  is  the  task  not  merely  in 
the  relatively  confined  arena  of  indus- 
trial relations,  but  in  the  very  life  strug- 
gle of  persons  at  the  close  of  the  middle 
years. 

This  task,  when  it  is  faced  with  calm 
and  without  illusions,  Erikson  calls 
“generativity.”  Generativity  is  under- 
stood as  the  interest  in  establishing  and 
guiding  the  next  generation  (or  what- 
ever in  a given  case  may  become  the 
absorbing  object  of  a parental  kind  of 
responsibility).  He  who  will  neither 
face  the  threat  of  fiery  petulance  in  the 
younger  generation  nor  pass  on  the 
“sonship”  in  due  course,  will  merely 
rebuild  the  royal  hall  and  live  like 
Hrothgar  ensconced  in  wealth  and  the 
inadequate  protection  of  self-interest. 
The  inappropriate  solution  to  the  final 
crisis,  to  repeat  Erikson’s  terms,  re- 
sults in  “self-absorption”  or  “stagna- 
tion.” 


Between  the  two  crises  delineated  by 
the  Beowulf  myth,  the  middle  years  are 
lived  out.  Failure  to  resolve  success- 
fully the  conflict  between  “intimacy  and 
isolation”  may  send  one  into  his  mid- 
dle years  moving  deeper  into  isolation 
which  will  lead  to  self-absorption  and 
finally,  in  the  closing  years  of  life,  to 
despair.  The  resolution  which  one 
makes  of  this  conflict  is  the  foundation 
for  the  entire  work  and  love  of  the  mid- 
dle years  up  to  the  final  crisis  of  “gen- 
erativity versus  stagnation.”  Failure  at 
any  point,  or  any  unbearable  pressure 
will  force  a man  in  the  middle  years  to 
regress  to  the  last  point  of  psychologi- 
cal conquest.  That  point  will  be  his 
subjective  solution  to  the  intimacy-iso- 
lation conflict.  When  he  moves  into  the 
phase  of  generativity,  he  passes  beyond 
this  earlier  crisis  into  the  climax  of  the 
middle  years.  The  ambivalence  which 
must  be  faced  and  the  shift  in  reality 
levels  which  the  crisis  entails  have  been 
described  above. 

Ill 

A Christian  Conclusion 

To  attempt  to  say  that  development 
through  maturity  is  identical  with  the 
work  of  God  in  a man’s  life  would  be, 
of  course,  to  make  the  same  mistake 
that  the  third  century  Christian  mis- 
sionaries made  with  the  Beowulf  epic; 
it  would  amount  to  establishing  a weird 
syncretism  between  the  naturalistic  de- 
velopment of  human  personality  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  However, 
it  would  be  equally  weird  to  make  a 
radical  separation  between  personal  his- 
tory and  Christian  salvation.  To  ask 
how  much  is  Spirit  and  how  much  is 
psychic  would  be  quantitative  nonsense, 
but  we  can  rather  carefully  delineate 
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the  critical  perspective  upon  the  Chris- 
tian life  which  emerges  from  this  analy- 
sis for  the  middle  years  and  the  way 
in  which  mythology  helps  maturity  to 
come  into  being. 

Since  the  Id  abhors  a conflict  in  the 
way  that  nature  abhors  a vacuum,  some 
resolution — however  tentative — to  these 
conflicts  will  be  found  in  us  all,  and 
for  many  the  resolution  was  discovered 
somewhere  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church.  We  have  made  use  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  a piece  of  homiletical 
poetry,  the  Christ-image,  or  the  Bibli- 
cal prose  in  a fashion  very  much  like 
the  warriors  of  a previous  era  made  use 
of  the  Beowulf  myth.  The  particular 
resolution  developed  may  have  been 
appropriate,  or  it  may  not ; but  which- 
ever it  was,  this  is  the  distinction  which 
makes  all  the  difference. 

Let  us  suppose  that  for  a certain  per- 
son the  Christian  language  and  imagery 
may  present  a challenging  fantasy  in 
which  he  is  able  to  see  the  resolution 
to  the  inner  struggle  of  his  life  at  his 
particular  age.  In  the  morning  worship 
service  he  may  be  able  to  relax  his  ego 
boundaries  for  a calculated  period  of 
time  and  have  pleasant  mythical,  mu- 
sical, and  liturgical  fantasies.  Such  a 
person  in  the  early  middle  years  may 
be  momentarily  strengthened  in  his 
sense  of  unity,  and  he  may  step  out  on 
Main  Street  in  the  sunlight  of  a Sun- 
day noon  in  the  happy  belief  that  the 
Church  community  has  renewed  its 
consensual  validation  of  his  personal 
version  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Church  which  permits  this  man  to  con- 
tinue in  his  assumption  fails  him  utter- 
ly. This  good  man  will  not  have  to  go 
to  hell  to  discover  that  he  has  been 
deceived.  It  will  dawn  upon  him  in  the 
later  middle  years  of  his  life  when  the 


weird  syncretism  he  has  established 
between  his  personal  effectiveness  and 
the  action  of  Christ  in  his  life  falls  apart 
either  in  his  work  or  in  his  love — or 
both.  If  in  the  face  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  generativity  with  its  threatening 
undertow,  he  can  rush  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  believers  and  be  told  that  what 
he  always  assumed  is  still  valid,  he  has 
not  been  helped  but  merely  told  the  un- 
holy lie  that  as  a Christian  man  he 
can  stop  growing.  If  he  is  told  that  he 
can  presume  upon  some  sort  of  Chris- 
tian “arrival”  which  enables  him  to 
slip  into  “stagnation,”  then,  in  the  worst 
possible  sense,  he  has  discovered  the 
“otherworldly”  character  of  his  faith. 

If  this  delineation  of  stages  in  human 
development  means  anything  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a mature  faith,  it  is  that 
from  crisis  to  crisis  a man’s  relation- 
ship to  God  must  grow.  Growth  may 
be  gradual  or  saltatory,  through  cool 
contemplation  or  through  affective  ag- 
ony ; it  doesn’t  matter,  but  the  crises  in 
human  development  ought  also  to  be 
faced  as  crises  in  faith.  Arrival  in  faith 
is  as  illusory  as  arrival  in  maturity, 
and  no  community  of  believers  should 
tolerate  the  assumption  that  “pattern 
maintenance”  is  their  raison  d’etre. 
The  Christian  solutions  a man  achieves 
for  the  crucial  struggles  of  his  personal 
life  need  to  be  repeatedly  called  into 
question.  Each  man’s  version  of  Beo- 
wulf has  to  be  as  frequently  revised  and 
adapted  as  was  the  myth  itself,  for  it 
was  sung  in  countless  halls  and  in  nu- 
merous versions.  Yet  the  myth  retained 
an  essential  integrity  controlled  by  the 
essential  structure  of  human  need  which 
gave  rise  to  it. 

The  subjective  appropriations  of  the 
Christian  faith  must  be  personal  and 
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particular,  but  they  should  not  be  autis- 
tic. The  test  for  this  distinction  is  a 
matter  for  postdictive  analysis  and  the 
four  steps  stated  in  “Basic  Theory” 
should  come  into  play.  In  the  first  place, 
with  respect  to  every  supposed  Chris- 
tian resolution  of  conflict,  there  should 
be  a question  raised  as  to  whether  the 
initial  conflict  was  really  understood  by 
the  recipient  of  the  resolution.  That  is, 
the  man  who  is  given  a new  sense  of 
unity  by  attending  the  morning  worship 
service  ought  to  have  some  idea  of 
what  had  been  pulling  him  apart  be- 
fore he  went.  In  the  second  place,  if 
a man  receives  a sense  of  release  as  a 
result  of  a morning  service,  he  ought 
to  discern  at  the  threshold  of  his  con- 
sciousness what  new  arrangement  of 
factors,  what  musical  or  poetic  image, 
emerged  to  let  the  tension  subside.  In 
the  third  place,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
examine  his  new  sense  of  unity  from 
empirical,  interpretative,  and  moral 
standpoints  in  order  to  discern  whether 
or  not  he  has  merely  fled  from  coping 
with  his  day-to-day  life.  Finally,  the 
new  sense  of  unity  should  not  result 
in  isolation — a sense  of  unity  which 
closes  out  as  it  closes  in ; rather,  it 
should  facilitate  coping  with  new  en- 
gagements and  with  the  work  of  gen- 
erativity.  All  four  steps  are  integral  to 
finding  for  one’s  deepest  natural  con- 
flict an  appropriate,  perhaps  heroic, 
solution  which  is  Christian  in  function 
as  well  as  in  substance. 

IV 

An  Educational  Conclusion 

While  the  foregoing  analysis  does 
not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  delinea- 
tion of  what  makes  a conflict  appropri- 
ate, there  are  certain  principles  which 


can  be  set  down  as  guides  for  the  use 
of  conflict  in  educational  practice. 

1.  The  creative  power  of  the  Id  in  its 
abhorrence  of  conflict  will  respond  to 
any  threat  with  creative  attempts  to  re- 
move or  resolve  the  problem.  There- 
fore, one  may  count  on  the  student  to 
be  a conflict-resolving  creature.  This 
implies  that  one  need  not  necessarily 
avoid  hostility  or  heated  exchange  with 
students  provided  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  other  principles  which  follow. 

2.  While  conflicts  may  be  engendered 
in  any  one  of  or  a combination  of  the 
four  modes  of  consciousness,  the  deci- 
sive conflict  is  the  one  which  is  nuclear 
for  a particular  stage  of  psychological  de- 
velopment. Therefore,  the  teacher  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  handle  discussion 
in  all  modalities,  and  be  able  to  shift 
modes  easily  to  suit  the  situation ; but 
he  should  not  feel  that  the  deepest  ap- 
propriation of  knowledge  has  taken  place 
until  there  is  a beginning  of — or  an  inter- 
pretation of — a subjective  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  student  at  the  level  of  the 
nuclear  conflict. 

3.  Because  some  conflicts  are  nuclear 
and  others  are  more  superficial,  the 
teacher  may  be  tempted  to  forget  the 
Gestalt  model  and  assume  there  is  no 
connection  between  these  levels  of  con- 
flict. Rather,  the  teacher  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  engage  a student 
subjectively  while  apparently  discussing 
matters  in  some  other  modality. 

4.  The  teacher  should  not  overlook 
the  possibility  that  the  conflict  with 
which  he  is  really  dealing  may  have 
more  to  do  with  him — his  attitude  or 
his  projections  of  his  own  conflicts — 
than  it  has  to  do  with  the  so-called  ma- 
terial. He  should,  therefore,  be  willing 
to  face  a re-examination  of  his  own 
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conflict  resolutions  as  well  as  push  the 
student  to  do  the  same. 

5.  Because  imagery  at  the  threshold 
of  consciousness  is  representative  of  a 
subjective  solution  to  a given  situation, 
the  teacher  should  not  discount  too 
quickly  non-rational  statements,  vague, 
poetic,  or  inconclusive  utterances  on 
the  part  of  students.  He  should  rather — 
at  suitable  times — pay  most  attention 
to  these  utterances  because  of  the  “pri- 
vate” qualities  which  are  always  hidden 
in  such  expressions.  Correlatively  the 
teacher  should  even  press  more  objec- 
tive statements  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover their  imaginary  substrata  and 
the  nature  of  the  “privacy”  in  the  seem- 
ingly objective  statement. 

6.  Because  through  imagery  lies  the 
path  to  personal  involvement  of  a stu- 
dent with  his  material,  and  because  im- 
agery is  non-discursive,  the  teacher 
should  not  overlook  the  significance  of 
“indirect  communication”  through  anal- 
ogy or  imagery.  In  such  communica- 
tion, it  is  not  merely  that  the  point  is 
not  stated,  but  rather  that  the  point 
cannot  be  stated.  It  must  be  discovered 
because  part  of  the  point  lies  in  the  act 
of  appropriation  itself.  Such  communi- 
cation respects  both  the  need  for  com- 
munication from  subject  to  subject  and 
the  individuality  of  appropriation. 

V 

A Christian  Education  Conclusion 

If  we  take  the  “Christian  Conclusion” 
and  relate  it  to  the  “Educational  Con- 


clusion,” we  have — to  revamp  a title 
by  Comenius — “the  great  dialectic”  of 
Christian  education  at  the  adult  level. 
The  teacher  is  engaged  with  whoever 
may  be  the  learner — under  whatever 
circumstances — in  a deadly  serious  and 
sensitive  business  of  pressing  the  Chris- 
tian man  to  re-examine  through  all  the 
modes  of  consciousness  the  resolution 
to  conflict  which  his  faith  represents. 
This  earnest  pressure  of  the  teacher 
is  the  thesis.  The  antithesis  entails  a 
leap;  it  is  the  creative  response  of  the 
learner  to  the  interpretative,  empirical 
or  moral  pressure  under  which  he  is 
being  put.  If  the  teacher  is  alert  and 
able  to  urge  appropriate  questions,  a 
novel  image  emerges  for  the  student 
which  enables  him  to  handle  the  pres- 
sure discursively.  The  synthesis  which 
raises  the  entire  process  to  a higher 
level  comes  into  being  when  the  student 
discovers  that  he  must  he  the  answer 
to  his  own  life  conflicts  before  he  can 
say  anything  interpretatively,  morally, 
or  as  “a  matter  of  fact”  about  the  re- 
lationship of  his  faith  to  those  con- 
flicts. The  matter  of  being  is,  of  course, 
not  substantive  but  a matter  of  being- 
in-process.  The  task  of  Christian  edu- 
cation is  to  keep  the  process  alive,  con- 
tinually repeating  in  new  contexts  the 
four  steps  of  appropriation : conflict, 
image-resolution,  interpretation  and 
coping. 

If  we  were  to  “unstrangle”  Porphy- 
ria, is  it  still  possible  that  God  would 
not  say  a word  ? 


THE  VENTURE  OF  FAITH 


George  S.  Hendry 

And  Peter  answered  him  and  said,  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee 
on  the  water.  And  he  said,  Come.  Matthew  I4:28f. 


Changing  fashions  in  the  language 
of  the  pulpit  reflect  varying  sensi- 
tivity to  different  aspects  of  the  faith. 
I am  thinking  of  a phrase  which  was 
much  in  vogue  when  I was  a student, 
“the  venture  of  faith.”  We  do  not  hear 
this  much  nowadays.  No  doubt  the 
phrase  had  idealistic  overtones  which 
carried  a special  appeal  to  the  mood  of 
the  nineteen-twenties.  It  is  associated 
in  my  memory  with  a sculptured  figure 
of  Christ  from  that  period,  in  which  he 
was  portrayed  in  the  mien  of  what  I 
can  only  describe  as  a young  marine 
about  to  take  part  in  an  attack.  The 
phrase,  however,  does  express  an  as- 
pect of  faith  which  is  true  at  all  times 
and  which  we  neglect  at  our  peril.  In- 
deed, we  may  wonder  that  we  do  not 
hear  it  more  often  today;  for  it  seems 
more  relevant  in  a world  which  has  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  secularity. 
In  a religious  world  faith  tends  to  be- 
come a variation  on  a basic  theme, 
which  has  little  of  the  venturesome 
about  it ; and  this,  I think,  is  still  large- 
ly the  case  in  this  country  where  os- 
tensible efforts  at  self-secularisation 
(which  may  be  about  as  effective  as 
self-sanctification)  have  resulted  only 
in  an  exaltation  of  the  basic  theme 
over  the  variations.  If  so,  the  venture 
of  faith  points  to  something  we  need 
to  hear. 

We  can  use  the  text  as  a help — that 
is,  if  you  will  allow  a little  bit  of  al- 
legorical exegesis.  Its  overall  theme, 


however,  can  be  stated  literally  and  in 
terms  which  sound  almost  childish  in 
their  simplicity — coming  to  Jesus.  Come 
— the  meaning  is  so  plain,  so  easy  to 
understand,  that  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary or  possible  to  make  a sermon  out 
of  it.  If  you  will  pardon  another  remi- 
niscence of  my  youth,  I remember  the 
minister,  under  whom  I served  as  an 
assistant,  once  preached  a sermon  to 
the  children  on  the  word,  Come.  What 
he  did  was  to  take  the  four  letters  of 
the  word  and  make  each  the  initial  of  a 
group  to  whom  the  invitation  was  ad- 
dressed, C for  children,  0 for  old  peo- 
ple, M for  the  middle-aged,  and  E for 
everybody.  Now  I would  not  say  this 
was  wholly  wide  of  the  mark,  for  Come 
is  an  invitation,  not  a resolution,  and 
you  cannot  come  without  an  invitation. 
Peter  showed  he  knew  that  when  he 
said,  “Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come.” 
He  did  not  think  of  it  as  a venture  of 
faith  on  which  he  could  resolve ; he 
knew  he  must  wait  for  a bidding  from 
his  Lord.  And  Luther  put  it  eloquently 
in  his  Small  Catechism : “I  believe  that 
I cannot  by  my  own  reason  or  strength 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord,  or 
come  to  him.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
called  me  through  the  gospel.  . . .” 
What  he  meant  was  that  unless  your 
name  is  on  the  invitation  there  is  no 
other  way  of  answering  it — because  of 
the  ship  in  which  you  are  sailing. 

If  you  think  of  coming  to  Jesus  as 
the  fundamental  act  of  faith,  it  is  nat- 
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ural  to  think  of  the  ship  as  the  world. 
The  ship  has  often  been  used  as  a figure 
for  life  in  this  world,  and  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate one  in  many  ways.  If  you 
think  of  the  ocean,  as  the  Bible  often 
does,  as  the  symbol  of  chaos,  disorder 
and  nothingness,  then  you  have  the 
question,  how  is  it  possible  to  have 
faith  in  a world  which  is  poised  in  so 
insubstantial  a medium?  How  can  you 
be  honest  to  God  in  a world  that  has 
become  secular  ? Or  it  may  be : How 
can  you  communicate  with  the  man 
who  belongs  to  this  world?  How  can 
we  speak  the  gospel,  which  (of  course) 
we  have,  to  the  man  who  (of  course) 
does  not  have  it? 

But  I am  not  sure  if  these  are  the 
questions  this  story  raises.  There  is 
another  approach  to  it,  which  may  be 
somewhat  disconcerting,  but  also  more 
promising.  The  ship  has  been  used 
since  ancient  times  as  a symbol  of  the 
Church,  and  it  has  been  made  familiar 
to  us  all  in  the  emblem  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  more  appropriate  way  of  in- 
terpreting the  ship  in  the  text,  when  we 
consider  that  its  complement  consisted 
of  these  who  were  to  form  the  aposto- 
late,  with  Peter,  as  usual,  in  the  pri- 
macy. We  may  wonder,  however,  why 
for  those  in  this  ship  coming  to  Jesus 
should  be  a matter  of  invitation  and 
a venture  of  faith.  When  the  Church 
was  first  likened  to  a ship,  it  was  No- 
ah’s ark,  and  the  difference  between 
those  in  the  ship  and  those  outside 
was  simply  one  between  the  “Haves” 
and  the  “Have-nots.”  Yet  despite  the 
fact  that  the  figure  has  been  used  in  an 
offensive  manner  to  assert  catholic 
claims  against  heretics  and  schismatics, 
it  retains  its  validity.  There  is  a way 


of  talking  about  the  worldliness  of  the 
Church  which  virtually  obliterates  all 
difference  between  the  Church  and  the 
world.  But  there  is  a difference  between 
the  Church  and  the  world — if  only 
that  the  Church  knows  better  than  the 
world  just  what  a venture  faith  is. 

The  problem  of  faith  has  two  faces. 

In  the  context  of  the  Church  and  the 
world,  as  we  ordinarily  think  of  it,  it  , 
is  the  problem  of  the  transition  from 
unbelief  or  scepticism  to  faith.  And  that 
is  a hard  enough  problem  in  all  con- 
science. About  a year  ago  we  had  here 
a congress  of  philosophers,  mostly  of 
the  analytical  persuasion,  and  the  more 
I listened  to  them,  the  more  I wondered 
how  people,  whose  minds  had  been  « 
trained  to  operate  in  those  ways,  could 
ever  come  to  believe.  Of  course,  I am 
not  supposing  that  analytical  philos- 
ophers are  representative  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live ; but  they  represent 
one  form  of  worldliness  which  illus- 
trates the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
However,  when  a man  makes  the  tran- 
sition from  unbelief  or  scepticism  to 
belief,  that  may  not  be  the  final  solu- 
tion ; it  may  be  only  a first  stage.  It  is 
significant  how  many  of  the  great  fig- 
ures of  Christendom  have  undergone 
two  conversions — Augustine  is  the  best 
known  example.  After  making  the  tran- 
sition from  unbelief  to  faith,  they  have 
had  to  make  the  transition  from  faith 
A to  faith  B,  as  Kierkegaard  might 
have  put  it;  and  this  means  they  have 
had  to  turn  from  one  side  of  the  ven- 
ture of  faith  to  another. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  unbe- 
lieving or  sceptical  world  faith  some- 
times appears  as  a form  of  wealth  or 
security,  which  those  who  lack  it  would 
fain  possess : 
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“O  well  with  him  who  hath  secured 
his  wealth 

Of  thoughts  divine,  and  wretched 
he  whose  care 

Is  shadowy  speculation  on  the 
gods.” 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  faith 
is  rarely  pictured  as  a form  of  security. 
On  the  contrary,  the  New  Testament 
stresses  the  insecurity  of  faith,  the  risks 
it  involves,  the  trials  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. Faith  is  not  like  finding  shelter 
from  the  storm  in  a safe  harbor;  it 
is  more  like  going  out  from  the  harbor 
to  face  the  storm.  Probably  no  one  in 
Christendom  has  felt  this  aspect  of 
faith  more  keenly  than  Luther.  For 
Luther  faith  always  trembled  on  the 
outer  edge  of  despair ; he  used  to  de- 
scribe it  as  “confident  despair.”  He 
knew  that  faith  has  no  firm  foothold 
in  this  world,  but  seems  always  to  be 
suspended  over  a void.  There  is  a mar- 
velous passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
faith  as  falling  over  the  edge  of  the 
world ; it  is  from  one  of  his  lectures 
on  the  Psalms,  but  it  might  almost  be 
a commentary  on  our  text : 

“What  does  a man  reach  who  hopes 
in  God,  save  his  own  nothingness? 
But  whither  shall  a man  vanish,  who 
vanishes  into  nothingness,  except  to 
where  he  came  from?  He  came  from 
God  and  from  his  own  nothingness. 
So  he  who  returns  to  nothingness  re- 
turns to  God.  For  he  who  falls  out- 
side himself  and  all  creatures,  whom 
God’s  hand  embraces,  cannot  fall  out 
of  God’s  hand.  For  he  holds  the 
world  in  his  hands,  says  Isaiah.  Fall 
then  through  the  whole  world — 
whither  do  you  fall  ? Into  the  hand 
and  the  lap  of  God.”1 


That  is  how  faith  feels  from  the  inside. 
It  is  the  man  in  the  ship  who  has  heard 
the  invitation  to  come  who  knows  that 
he  must  venture  on  a fathomless  black 
water. 

There  is  a New  Testament  writer 
(of  whom  Luther  thought  poorly)  who 
puts  it  less  dramatically,  but  no  less 
cogently:  “Count  it  all  joy,  my  breth- 
ren, when  you  meet  various  trials,  for 
you  know  that  the  testing  of  your  faith 
produces  steadfastness”  (James  i:2f). 
He  almost  seems  to  be  saying  that  faith 
exists  to  be  tried,  and  it  if  it  is  not 
tried,  it  is  not  faith.  I would  suggest 
that  this  word  has  a special  relevance 
to  us  in  seminary,  because  we  tend  to 
make  seminary  a haven  where  we  are 
sheltered  from  the  trials  of  faith.  I think 
a case  could  be  made  for  the  view  that 
seminary  should  be  precisely  the  kind 
of  place  where  we  are  exposed  to  the 
trials  of  faith.  Now  men  drop  out  of 
seminary  for  all  sorts  of  reasons ; yet  I 
cannot  recall  one  single  person  who 
dropped  out  for  the  plain  reason  that 
he  had  lost  his  faith.  Are  we  all  really 
so  secure  in  our  faith?  Are  we  all  able 
to  resolve  our  doubts?  Do  we  know 
what  it  is  to  wrestle  with  doubts  at  all  ? 
If  not,  our  security  is  a false  security. 
It  means  we  have  built  ourselves  an 
ivory  tower.  For  doubt  is  not  something 
that  comes  from  outside ; it  is  some- 
thing that  is  built  into  faith  itself,  that 
lends  vitality  to  faith  and  stimulates 
that  quest  for  understanding  which  is 
the  root  of  theology.  I sometimes  have 
the  impression  that  one  of  the  well 
known  theological  systems  of  our  time 
is  really  the  product  of  the  author’s 
wrestlings  with  his  own  doubts. 

1 Weimarer  Ausgabe  5,  168  (Quoted  in  Ebe- 
ling,  The  Nature  of  Faith,  1961,  p.  97). 
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Of  course,  we  cannot  manufacture 
doubts,  if  we  do  not  have  them.  But 
we  can  open  ourselves  to  the  critical 
questions  to  which  faith  is  exposed; 
and  this  is  a main  purpose  of  our  being 
here.  The  whole  theological  enterprise 
is  an  inquiry,  a critical  interrogation 
and  investigation,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  engage  in  it  without  some  risk.  The 
fear  with  which  some  students  approach 
it  bears  that  out.  And  the  fear  is  not 
without  some  justification;  for  if  it  is 
the  business  of  theology  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  Word  of  God,  then  we 
could  say  that  the  first  theologian  was 
the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus  took  the  form  of  an  ex- 
egetical  disputation  (with  the  tempter 
contending  for  the  literal  interpreta- 


tion), how  can  this  fail  to  be  a hazard- 
ous occupation? 

We  tend,  I thing,  to  confuse  assur- 
ance with  security.  Often  they  are  hard 
to  distinguish.  But  there  is  one  way  we 
can  do  it.  Security  is  something  behind 
which  we  shelter  from  the  risks  and 
trials  of  faith,  assurance  is  something 
only  to  be  won  in  wrestling  with  them. 
And  it  is  for  those  who  seek  assurance 
that  the  Lord’s  table  is  spread  and  he 
bids  us  come,  not  giving  us  a formula 
in  the  words  of  institution  with  which 
we  can  build  a raft  and  find  security, 
but  calling  us  across  the  dark  water, 
where  we  can  have  no  assurance,  ex- 
cept our  faith  hangs  solely  and  tena- 
ciously and  desperately,  if  need  be,  on 
his  word,  with  which  he  bids  us,  Come. 


PREACHING  THE  SERMON 


Dale  E.  Bussis 


There  is  no  one  way  to  preach,  nor 
is  there  any  ready-made  formula  to 
produce  a great  sermon.  Each  man 
brings  his  own  strengths  and  limitations 
to  the  preaching  situation,  and  no  pre- 
scription will  cover  every  “case.”  Hope- 
fully, every  preacher  as  well  as  every 
seminarian  is  too  much  of  an  individual 
even  to  desire  such  a panacea ; but 
whether  desired  or  not,  the  panacea  is 
nonexistent. 

Preaching,  at  its  best,  is  being  at  one 
with  oneself,  one’s  message,  and  one’s 
congregation.  In  short,  it  is  being  sensi- 
tive to  all  the  variables  and  inner  dy- 
namics of  the  preaching  situation.  The 
purpose  of  the  message,  as  well  as  the 
religious,  personal,  and  cultural  knowl- 
edge and  attitudes  of  both  the  minister 
and  congregation  are  all  vital  com- 
ponents of  the  situation  and  thereby  of 
the  process  of  preaching. 

Considerable  complaint  is  heard 
about  the  mediocrity  of  preaching  in 
American  churches  today,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  criticism  is  distressingly  valid. 
The  dissipated  picture  of  American 
preaching  has  undoubtedly  been  influ- 
enced and  forged  by  many  factors.  Pow- 
erful social  forces,  such  as  the  changing 
status  of  the  minister  and  the  changing 
role  of  the  Church,  have  brushed  the 
scene  with  irrevocable  lines.  A revolu- 
tion in  theological  thinking  and  in  semi- 
nary curriculum  has  boldly  splashed 
the  canvas  with  a brilliant  but  often 
confusing  array  of  colors.  Among  all 
of  the  contributing  factors,  however, 
one  element  in  the  picture  clearly  stands 
out  above  all  the  rest — the  unmistakable 


marks  of  inadequate  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  preaching  and  the  lack 
of  the  requisite  skills  in  preaching. 

Paraphrasing  comments  on  education 
by  John  Fischer,  then  Dean  of  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  it 
may  be  said  that : 

Competence  in  preaching  is  not  an 
automatic  by-product  of  the  theologi- 
cal education  or  readiness  to  serve 
the  Church,  important  as  both  ob- 
viously are.  Neither  exuberance  of 
subject  matter  nor  solicitude  for  the 
congregation  is  enough. 

To  convert  talent  into  the  skill  that 
distinguishes  a proficient  preacher 
requires  knowledge,  discipline  and 
imagination.  It  calls  for  fortitude  and 
industry.1 

This  discussion  will  focus  on  the 
“preached”  word,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  even  the  best  principles 
of  expression  and  communication  are 
of  little  avail  to  the  minister  if  they  are 
merely  known  intellectually,  or  even 
fervently  “believed.”  The  proof  of  use- 
fulness is  only  in  what  is  made  mani- 
fest at  the  moment  of  preaching. 

I 

Approaches  to  Preaching 

The  day  of  the  “pulpiteer”  and  the 
“preaching  station”  has  all  but  passed. 
It  was  a long  day  while  it  lasted  (span- 
ning the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 

1John  Fischer,  section  of  his  1960-61  an- 
nual dean’s  report,  Teachers  College  Weekly 
Bulletin,  Vol.  27,  No.  14  (January  8,  1962). 
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centuries),  and  its  emphasis  on  preach- 
ing as  the  primary  aspect  of  the  wor- 
ship service  produced  ministers  who 
cared  for  little  else  than  preaching,  and 
congregations  that  were  less  concerned 
about  the  total  ministry  of  the  Church 
than  about  their  “hero-preachers.”  So- 
ciety virtually  forced  upon  a minister 
an  image  of  the  preacher,  and  in  some 
instances,  a local  congregation  would  lit- 
erally fall  to  pieces  with  the  departure 
of  its  “pulpit-great.” 

Today,  there  are  other  “heroes”  and 
other  “greats.”  The  minister  is  no 
longer  the  educated  man  or  the  single 
voice  of  principle  and  conscience  in  a 
community.  Today  the  minister  is  sur- 
rounded by  educated  men,  by  technical 
specialists,  and  by  organized  voices  of- 
fering dozens  of  different  “prescrip- 
tions for  living”  in  modern  complexity. 
Consequently  an  image  of  the  preacher 
is  rarely  thrust  upon  any  young  min- 
ister, except  by  his  own  unconscious 
motives  for  a public  spotlight.  If  preach- 
ing is  seen  as  an  opportunity  for  self- 
aggrandizement,  however,  this  attitude 
will  hinder  communication  of  the  gos- 
pel more  than  lack  of  skill  or  poor  ser- 
mon material.  Indeed  it  is  how  a min- 
ister regards  a particular  task  that  sig- 
nificantly affects  how  he  performs  it. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  preach- 
ing. To  speak  of  the  minister  in  the 
preaching  situation,  then,  is  to  speak 
of  his  whole  person  as  it  bears  on  that 
situation — his  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, purposes,  and  attitudes. 

During  recent  decades,  the  sweeping 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  society’s 
perception  of  the  preacher  and  in  the 
Church’s  perception  of  the  sermon,  have 
worked  together  to  produce  some  con- 
fusion and  a number  of  strange  attitudes 
towards  preaching.  Some  clergymen 


have  adopted  a quasi  “Madison  Ave- 
nue” attitude  that  considers  preaching 
as  “getting  the  message  across,”  or 
“selling  Christ”  to  consumers — a point 
of  view  that  often  leads  to  practices  in- 
congruent  with  the  tone  of  the  gospel 
itself.  For  others  preaching  is  a vague 
and  mystical  concept,  not  to  be  analyzed 
or  really  “studied”  at  all.  Surely  there 
is  mystery  in  preaching,  but  this  fact 
need  not  imply  that  preaching  as  a com- 
municative activity,  should  not,  or  can- 
not, be  described. 

A variation  of  the  “mystical”  atti- 
tude is  the  “impossible”  attitude.  Too 
many  ministers  approach  preaching 
with  the  attitude  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a difficult  and  arduous,  if  not  im- 
possible, task ; and  for  them,  it  is  ! Such 
an  attitude  loudly  denies  the  gospel  of 
the  “good  news”  which  is  proclaimed 
that  men  “may  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly.”  If  a minister  ex- 
hibits obvious  reluctance  to  preach  (and 
many  with  the  “impossible”  attitude 
do),  why  should  he  expect  the  con- 
gregation to  receive  his  words  with  joy 
or  to  serve  God  joyfully  in  their  work- 
aday lives  with  their  workaday  means? 

Another  widespread  attitude  about 
preaching  might  be  described  as  the  “in- 
formation” approach.  That  is,  preach- 
ing is  conceived  of  simply  as  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge,  similar  to  the 
patter  of  a guide  in  an  art  gallery  who 
spews  pertinent  information  about  the 
life  of  the  artist,  the  date  of  the  paint- 
ing, the  time  it  was  acquired,  and  at 
what  cost.  The  core  idea  of  this  ap- 
proach seems  to  be  objectivity.  “Don’t 
appear  committed” ; “Don’t  go  out  on 
a limb” ; “Don’t  let  yourself  become 
emotionally  involved” — are  its  weekly 
mottoes. 
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What  is  the  proper  approach  to 
preaching?  It  would  be  tedious,  contra- 
dictory, and  presumptuous  to  prescribe 
a single  attitude  that  is  appropriate  to 
preaching  the  gospel.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  gospel  itself,  the  theology  of 
worship,  and  the  many  principles  of 
communication  all  point  to  a broad  ap- 
proach which  might  be  termed  the 
subjective  approach.  The  subjective  ap- 
proach does  not  ignore  facts.  Rather, 
the  minister  attempts  to  induce  the 
congregation  to  think  with  him  be- 
yond the  words  of  the  sermon  to  the 
inner  meaning  that  is  suggested  by  the 
words. 

This  approach  exacts  a delicate  ten- 
sion between  the  obvious  and  “extra” 
meaning  of  the  sermon  and  requires  an 
honest  respect  for  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  people.  It  further 
requires  that  the  minister  see  the  ser- 
mon not  simply  as  a time  for  dispens- 
ing information  or  for  cramming  re- 
ligious propositions  into  the  minds  of 
the  congregation.  In  the  subjective  ap- 
proach the  minister  views  the  sermon 
as  an  opportunity  to  germinate  an  idea. 

Basically  the  subjective  approach  in 
preaching  is  an  invitation  to  the  con- 
gregation to  participate  with  the  min- 
ister in  re-thinking,  re-feeling,  and  ex- 
periencing anew,  the  quality,  depth  and 
significance  of  a message.  It  is  sharing 
with  the  congregation  (or  effectively 
“suggesting”  to  the  congregation)  the 
minister’s  own  struggle  for  and  with 
the  idea,  and  his  reactions  of  joy,  awe, 
fear,  and  wonder  at  the  realization  of 
its  meaning.  This  in  fact  is  the  miracle 
of  communication — that  “real”  and 
“imagined”  experiences  are  shared,  and 
in  so  doing,  become  more  fully  pos- 
sessed. 


II 

Aural  and  Visual  Codes  in  Preaching 

Sermons  are  not  preached  by  the 
simple  “mouthing”  of  words  previous- 
ly prepared  in  the  minister’s  study.  Pre- 
pared words  are  spoken  to  be  sure,  but 
the  sermon  is  preached  through  several 
physical  manifestations — both  aural  and 
visual.  How  closely  the  actual  sermon 
approximates  the  sermon  intended  by 
the  words  depends  to  a large  extent  on 
how  effectively  the  minister  communi- 
cates through  at  least  seven  agents  of 
expression. 

(a)  Posture 

Before  a man  ever  begins  to  speak, 
he  is  preaching.  His  posture,  stance, 
and  bearing  all  communicate  something 
about  how  he  feels  toward  his  preach- 
ing task,  himself,  his  congregation,  and 
his  sermon  message.  Posture  is  expres- 
sive of  age,  fear,  timidity,  lassitude,  ag- 
gressiveness, over-confidence,  conceit, 
exhilaration,  or  excitement.  In  fact  we 
often  infer  these  and  other  mental  at- 
titudes from  muscular  attitudes. 

Through  posture  the  minister  ini- 
tially relates  himself  to  the  congregation 
as  he  steps  into  the  pulpit.  The  preacher 
who  thrusts  a shoulder  at  his  congre- 
gation gives  the  appearance  of  having 
“a  chip  on  his  shoulder.”  The  man  who 
draws  in  his  chest  and  wraps  his  shoul- 
ders around  him  seems  to  be  saying,  “I 
am  very  shy  and  really  don’t  know  why 
I’m  here  and,  furthermore,  wish  I 
weren’t.”  Or  the  preacher  who  slouches 
may  be  saying,  “Pm  so  tired;  this 
preaching  business  tires  me  even  be- 
fore I begin.”  Some  ministers  stand  so 
rigidly  tall  and  erect  that  one  expects 
them  to  “bark  an  order.” 

The  norm  of  posture  is  poise.  This 
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standard  implies  a bearing  that  is  con- 
fident without  appearing  affected,  con- 
descending, or  apologetic.  It  means 
a body  that  is  flexible  to  express  the 
attitudes  one  has.  Poise  demonstrates 
purposefulness  of  action.  It  is  dynamic 
rather  than  static  and  thus  communi- 
cates responsiveness  to  a total  situation 
rather  than  to  isolated  features  of  the 
situation.  With  this  in  mind,  a student 
for  example  would  do  well  to  establish, 
as  early  in  his  seminary  career  as  pos- 
sible, a stance  that  enables  him  to  feel 
alert,  comfortable,  and  alive,  and  that 
allows  him  to  move  easily  when  neces- 
sary. 

While  a poised  stance  is  to  some  de- 
gree unique  for  every  individual,  there 
are  certain  general  rules  which  may 
be  helpful  in  establishing  it.  For  one 
thing,  many  ministers  find  it  impossible 
to  move  easily,  because  they  have  their 
feet  planted  wide  apart.  Figuratively,  if 
not  literally,  they  are  rooted  to  the 
earth.  A stance  that  allows  easy  move- 
ment, facilitates  erect  posture,  and  pro- 
vides for  a sense  of  “relatedness”  to 
the  congregation  is  one  in  which  the 
feet  are  slightly  apart  (approximately 
six  inches  for  a man  of  medium,  5T0" 
height)  with  the  weight  on  the  front 
foot.  Either  foot  may  be  used  as  the 
forward  foot. 

With  major  body  weight  on  the  for- 
ward foot,  the  stance  should  be  balanced 
and  “stable,”  but  should  make  one  feel 
as  if  he  is  almost  “moving  toward”  the 
congregation.  In  this  feeling  of  “mov- 
ing toward,”  one  should  simultaneous- 
ly be  able  to  feel  a “relatedness”  to  the 
congregation  and  an  erectness  of  pos- 
ture. Such  a stance  also  facilitates  a 
slight  movement  of  “withdrawal,”  by 
simply  shifting  body  weight  to  the  back 
foot.  Another  simple  rule  of  posture  is 


to  keep  the  shoulders  completely  re- 
laxed but  to  “lift”  the  body  vertically, 
feeling  almost  as  if  someone  were  pull- 
ing on  a string  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  head. 

The  bearing  of  the  head  is  an  often 
overlooked  aspect  of  posture,  but  it  is 
equally  as  important  as  body  stance.  If 
poised  posture  stops  with  the  shoulders, 
the  total  effect  will  almost  certainly  be 
“wrong.”  For  example,  the  man  who 
cocks  his  head  to  one  side  usually  suc- 
ceeds only  in  looking  “boyish”  or 
“cute.”  An  otherwise  poised  and  erect 
stance  may  communicate  only  conceit, 
if  the  chin  is  slightly  raised  and  jutting 
forward.  The  short  man  especially  may 
fall  into  the  habit  of  lifting  his  chin, 
rather  than  raising  his  eyes,  to  look  at 
those  around  him.  For  a minister  the 
attitude  of  snobbish  superiority  sug- 
gested by  this  posture  is  considerably 
heightened  when  he  is  in  the  pulpit,  six 
feet  over  everyone’s  head,  chin  jutting 
out,  and  eyes  looking  down  his  nose 
upon  the  congregation.  A raised  chin 
also  tends  to  tighten  the  throat  muscles 
and  thus  may  cause  the  voice  to  sound 
strained,  hoarse,  or  harsh  and  metallic 
in  quality.  For  poise,  the  chin  should 
remain  level,  at  approximately  right 
angles  to  the  body  line.  When  speaking 
from  a pulpit  of  unusual  height,  this 
principle  may  have  to  be  modified  so 
that  the  chin  is  slightly  lowered. 

(b)  Movement 

When  properly  used,  movement  is 
an  effective  means  of  gaining,  direct- 
ing, and  shifting  attention.  If  improp- 
erly used,  it  is  still  a means  of  directing 
attention — but  to  oneself. 

The  amount  of  possible  movement 
constitutes  one  important  distinction  be- 
tween public  speaking  and  preaching.  In 
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preaching  the  boundaries  of  movement 
are  narrowly  fixed  on  three  sides  by  the 
pulpit  itself,  while  the  speaker’s  plat- 
form usually  allows  for  a much  wider 
range  of  movement.  A certain  degree 
of  anxiety  or  nervousness  about  this 
limitation  of  space  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  much  rocking  on  the  toes, 
leaning  or  draping  oneself  over  the 
pulpit,  and  of  other  random  movements 
that  do  not  contribute  to  effective  com- 
munication. 

A basic  principle  of  movement  in  the 
pulpit,  therefore,  is  to  gain  the  freedom 
to  stand  still,  and  to  move  only  when 
there  is  specific  reason  to  do  so.  The 
minister  may  wish  to  withdraw  him- 
self symbolically  from  the  congregation, 
to  allow  his  listeners  to  reflect  momen- 
tarily upon  an  idea  or  to  gather  his  own 
thoughts  before  he  proceeds.  As  sug- 
gested above,  this  movement  may  be 
easily  achieved  by  shifting  body  weight 
to  the  back  foot.  Whenever  the  minis- 
ter wishes  to  move  closer  to  the  con- 
gregation, whether  for  purposes  of  in- 
timacy or  concern,  he  may  either  put  his 
entire  weight  on  the  forward  foot,  lean- 
ing slightly  forward  as  he  does  so ; or 
he  may  actually  take  a small  step  to- 
ward the  congregation,  bringing  his 
back  foot  to  the  forward  position  and 
placing  major  weight  upon  it.  What- 
ever movement  is  made  should  be  sub- 
tle, for  within  the  confines  of  the  pulpit 
a small  movement  indicates  much. 

(c)  Gesture 

Because  the  pulpit  limits  space  for 
movement,  gestures  become  propor- 
tionately more  important  in  preaching. 
The  neophyte  minister  often  has  a tend- 
ency to  overuse  gestures  to  the  point 
that  they  are  meaningless,  call  attention 
to  themselves,  or  give  the  impression 


that  he  is  conducting  a symphony  or- 
chestra. Other  beginners  may  be  so 
inhibited  in  their  use  of  gesture  that 
they  present  the  picture  of  “Milque- 
toast” timidity. 

Gestures,  like  posture  and  movement, 
always  express  something.  When  they 
become  simply  habitual,  having  little  or 
no  connection  with  the  idea  being  com- 
municated, they  may  be  said  to  be  man- 
nerisms or  idiosyncrasies.  As  such,  they 
express  only  nervous  energy  or  else 
deep-seated,  perhaps  unconscious,  atti- 
tudes of  the  minister  toward  his  task 
and  his  congregation.  Some  of  the  most 
common  and  annoying  personal  man- 
nerisms are  pulling  the  neck  out  of 
one’s  collar  or  tugging  at  the  collar; 
shrugging  the  shoulders ; throwing  the 
shoulders  back  and  clasping  hands  be- 
fore beginning  a sentence ; jerkily  nod- 
ding the  head  (supposedly  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis)  ; placing  a hand  on  the 
forehead ; running  a hand  through  one’s 
hair  or  pulling  or  twisting  a lock  of 
hair ; pointing  at  the  congregation ; 
leaning  over  the  pulpit,  arms  akimbo 
on  the  hips  (usually  making  the  min- 
ister look  like  a great  black  bat)  ; and 
pushing  forward  with  the  shoulders  as 
if  blocking  an  opponent  in  football. 

While  it  is  a simple  matter  to  point 
out  meaningless  and  annoying  gestures, 
it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a particular 
gesture  for  a particular  idea.  Rather, 
the  primary  principle  of  gesture  in 
preaching  is  to  use  gesture  only  when  it 
is  spontaneously  called  for,  because  the 
words  and  voice  cannot  contain  all  that 
the  preacher  intends  to  convey.  Ges- 
tures must  arise  out  of  a feeling  or  at- 
titude toward  the  idea  or  the  congrega- 
tion, and  should  be  executed  in  terms 
of  these  motivations — with  communi- 
cative intent. 
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The  question  is  often  asked,  “Can 
gestures  be  planned  and  practiced  ?” 
Of  course  they  can.  But  if  they  are,  they 
can  easily  become  mechanical  or  “ham- 
my.” A minister  may  want  to  analyze 
and  rehearse  gestures  that  seem  to  be 
inherent  in  his  sermon  message ; but 
he  may  be  sure  that  if  the  gesture  con- 
forms only  to  mechanical  “rightness” 
and  does  not  genuinely  contribute  to  the 
thought,  it  is  “wrong.”  In  the  particu- 
lar case  of  gesture,  practice  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  spontaneity.  Roger  Sessions, 
writing  of  “gesture”  in  music,  says  this  : 

...  a gesture,  if  it  is  to  be  living 
and  genuinely  expressive,  must  be 
unique ; it  must  go  beyond  mere  me- 
chanical repetition  and  be  invested 
with  fresh  energy  if  it  is  to  live  in 
time.1 

It  is  just  as  true  in  preaching.  Ap- 
propriately motivated  gestures  can  help 
make  a sermon  “live” ; but  if  the  ges- 
ture is  only  mechanical,  the  energy  it 
consumes  could  better  be  invested  in 
re-thinking  the  meaning  of  the  sermon. 

(d)  Facial  expression 

Facial  expression  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  indicator  of  emotional  at- 
titudes and  mental  alertness.  It  is  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  minister  to 
convey  a sense  of  joy  or  awe  or  rever- 
ence or  indeed  any  emotion  with  a 
“dead-pan”  blank  expression. 

Admittedly  there  is  a temptation  to 
make  “too  easy”  generalizations  about 
facial  expressions,  and  to  equate  par- 
ticular patterns  of  expression  with  par- 
ticular emotional  states  in  a particular 
person  is  of  questionable  validity. 

1 Roger  Sessions,  The  Musical  Experience, 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  1950,  p.  77. 


Nonetheless,  facial  expressions  are 
communicative  cues  to  which  people  re- 
act— consciously  or  unconsciously.  Not 
only  is  this  a common  fact  of  our  every- 
day experience,  but  there  is  substantial 
psychological  evidence  that  people  gen- 
erally show  high  agreement  in  the  per- 
ceived meanings  (emotional  attitudes) 
which  they  attach  to  various  facial  ex- 
pressions. 

When  facial  expressions  become  me- 
chanical or  habitual,  they  tend  to  be 
the  most  annoying  and  distracting  man- 
nerisms of  all.  Two  of  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  perpetual  smile,  fixed  or 
plastered  on  the  face ; and  the  sour  ex- 
pression, with  corners  of  the  mouth 
turned  down.  Some  preachers  appear 
also  to  cultivate  a furrowed  brow,  exer- 
cising their  brows  furiously  during  the 
sermon,  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  show 
how  “deeply”  they  are  thinking. 

Facial  expressions  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed any  more  than  gestures.  Ap- 
propriate facial  expression  begins  with 
a free  and  easy,  poised  posture.  Ap- 
propriateness results  from  the  freedom 
to  respond  naturally  and  faithfully  to 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  content  of 
the  message.  This  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  the  preacher  grin  every  time 
the  word  “joy”  is  mentioned  or  that  he 
look  grim  every  time  there  is  a note 
of  sadness.  Such  attitudes,  at  any  rate, 
are  seldom  expressed  from  “the  outside 
in.”  They  cannot  be  imposed  external- 
ly, but  must  result  from  free  and  spon- 
taneous response  to  an  inner  quality  of 
thought  or  emotion. 

(e)  Eye  contact 

The  eyes  are  so  organic  to  facial 
expression  that  they  deserve  separate 
mention.  As  “windows  of  the  soul”  they 
are  the  prime  tell-tales  of  a man’s  alive- 
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ness  of  thought  and  recognition  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  speaking.  A blank  stare 
that  sees  no  one,  or  simply  a “mass” 
of  people,  can  hardly  make  possible 
the  two-way  process  of  communication. 
Nor  is  this  process  possible  when  the 
minister  looks  off  to  the  side  of  the 
sanctuary  or  above  the  congregation. 
Such  gazes  seem  to  say  that  the  man 
. will  not,  or  dares  not,  enter  into  a com- 
municative act  with  his  congregation. 
Eyes  that  constantly  shift  without  pur- 
pose indicate  that  the  minister  is  un- 
sure of  both  his  message  and  himself, 
that  he  is  “caught”  in  a lie  and  is  bluf- 
fing his  way  through  the  sermon.  Eyes 
that  continually  blink  usually  show 
either  lack  of  concentration,  shyness 
and  fear,  or  a need  for  shutting  the  con- 
gregation from  view.  To  preach  a ser- 
mon on  the  confidence  that  comes  from 
faith  in  God,  with  wavering  and  un- 
focused eyes,  belies  the  very  idea  the 
minister  is  trying  to  communicate. 

Nearsightedness,  astigmatism,  and 
other  common  defects  in  vision  are  ob- 
vious considerations  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  working  for  direct- 
ness of  eye  contact.  Whatever  particu- 
lar adjustments  an  individual  minister 
must  make,  however,  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  he  strive  for  a direct  eye 
contact  and  purposeful  focus  that  indi- 
cate he  knows  to  whom  he  is  speaking, 
of  what  he  is  speaking,  and  for  what 
purpose  he  is  speaking. 

(f)  Voice  quality 

It  is  natural  that  most  people  desire 
to  have  a “pleasing”  voice.  Actually, 
however,  a “pleasing”  voice  is  not  half 
so  important  as  the  way  the  voice  is 
used,  either  for  self -enhancement  or  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  mean- 
ing. Difficulty  occurs  when  a minister 


“cultivates”  a pleasant  voice  for  its 
own  sake,  for  then  what  the  congrega- 
tion usually  hears  is  the  minister  “list- 
ening to  himself.” 

On  the  other  hand,  no  minister  can 
afford  to  dismiss  voice  quality  as  unim- 
portant, because  people  invariably  do 
make  judgments  about  personal  char- 
acteristics on  the  basis  of  voice  quality. 
Often  we  hear  the  remark  that  a per- 
son “sounds”  weak,  prudish,  aggres- 
sive, pompous,  and  so  on ; or  we  may 
hear  that  someone  has  an  authoritative 
“ring”  to  his  voice. 

While  elocution  schools  of  past  cen- 
turies probably  placed  undue  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  voice  quality, 
many  ministers  today  are  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  perform  the  speak- 
ing tasks  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. A voice  incapable  of  responding 
to  the  feeling  that  the  sermon  contains, 
severely  reduces  a minister’s  total  ef- 
fectiveness as  a communicator.  It  is 
contradictory,  for  example,  to  hear  a 
man  talk  of  love  and  freedom  and  the 
“abundant  life”  with  a voice  that  is 
squeezed,  harsh,  or  metallic.  Often  the 
minister’s  voice  is  not  trained  for  speak- 
ing in  a large  auditorium  or  sanctuary, 
and  consequently  he  “bellows”  in  order 
to  be  heard.  This  may  be  a misunder- 
standing of  “projecting”  the  voice  in 
order  to  be  heard.  The  true  intent  of 
“projection”  is  not  hurling  words  as 
projectiles  at  the  audience,  but  is  rather 
the  result  of  entering  mentally  into  a 
communicative  act  with  the  audience, 
which  makes  special  demands  upon  the 
voice. 

Sometimes,  a man  may  resort  to 
breathiness,  masking  the  full  resonance 
of  his  voice  in  an  attempt  to  be  “sin- 
cere” and  “close”  to  his  congregation. 
Breathiness,  however,  results  in  one  of 
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two  distracting,  if  not  objectionable, 
qualities.  If  the  throat  muscles  are  tight, 
breathiness  makes  the  voice  sound 
harsh ; otherwise  the  result  is  a voice 
that  sounds  husky  and  in  most  cases 
sentimental. 

(g)  Diction  and  Articulation 

Inseparably  related  to  voice  are  dic- 
tion and  articulation — the  expression  of 
ideas  through  careful  selection  of  words, 
and  the  expression  of  words  through 
careful  carving  of  speech  sounds.  Dic- 
tion is  the  manner  in  which  words  are 
structured  in  sequence  to  express  an 
idea.  Articulation  is  the  manner  in 
which  speech  sounds  are  structured  in- 
to words.  Both  are  essential  for  com- 
munication. 

Because  diction  provides  the  struc- 
ture by  which  ideas  are  apprehended, 
faulty  diction  distracts  attention  from 
the  idea  and  focuses  it  on  the  words 
themselves  or  on  the  preacher.  A few 
years  ago,  this  author  heard  a minister 
struggle  haplessly  through  a children’s 
Christmas  sermon  that  began  some- 
thing in  the  following  fashion: 

My  wife  and  I have  received  several 
Christmas  cards  this  season;  and  as 
I recently  opened  one  of  the  cards,  I 
noticed  the  cancellation  mark  on  the 
postage  stamp.  You  know  what  a can- 
cellation mark  is ; it  is  the  set  of 
wavy  lines  that  is  stamped  over  the 
postage  stamp,  to  indicate  that  the 
postage  stamp  has  been  used  and 
cannot  be  used  again.  This  made  me 
think  that  Christmas  is  uncancel- 
lable.  Indeed,  it  is  the  uncancellabil- 
ity  of  Christmas  that  makes  it  so 
unique,  and  enables  us  to  re-live  it 
not  only  every  December  25th,  but 
every  day  of  the  year.  Because 


Christmas  is  uncancellable,  . . . etc. 

. . . etc.  . . . 

Needless  to  say,  neither  “uncancel- 
lable,” nor  “uncancellability”  are  words 
to  be  found  in  the  English  dictionary. 
They  were  the  uncreative  coinages  of 
the  minister  that  made  his,  at  best  far- 
fetched, analogy  almost  totally  obscure 
and  incomprehensible  to  all — children 
and  adults  alike ! Because  of  his  clumsy 
choice  of  words,  this  minister  utterly 
failed  to  communicate  the  idea  that 
Christ  is  continually  “born  again.” 

But  clarity  of  diction,  alone,  is  not 
sufficient  to  communicate  an  idea.  Com- 
munication also  requires  clear  and  pre- 
cise articulation.  In  a sense,  articula- 
tion serves  to  indicate  the  degree  of  the 
minister’s  “aliveness”  to  his  thought. 
For  example,  to  let  the  ends  of  phrases 
sag  and  fade  away  seems  to  indicate  that 
one  has  left  the  thought.  In  general, 
faulty  enunciation  marks  either  intel- 
lectual laziness  or  lack  of  interest  and 
is  understandably  irritating  to  educated 
persons.  Perhaps  the  most  gross  exam- 
ple of  laziness  is  the  running  together 
or  slurring  of  words,  so  that  they  are 
indistinguishable  one  from  another. 
Thus,  “Did  you  eat?”  becomes  “Jeat?” 
Other  examples  of  poor  articulation  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  Voicing  unvoiced  consonants: 
for  example,  “important  matter” 
becomes  “impordent  madder” ; 
or  “hardly  fitting”  becomes 
“hardly  Adding.” 

(2)  Unvoicing  voiced  consonants: 
for  example,  “Word  of  God” 
becomes  “Wort  of  Got” ; or 
“moving”  becomes  "moofing.” 

(3)  Omitting  the  medial  “t” : for 
example,  “lastly”  becomes  “lass- 
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ly” ; or  “enter”  becomes  “en- 

„ n 

ner. 

Both  poor  diction  and  poor  articula- 
tion in  preaching  may  indicate  an  in- 
hibition to  speak,  either  because  a man 
is  insecure  with  his  idea  or  because  he 
does  not  wish  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  it.  If  a man  does  truly  wish  to  com- 
municate, however,  he  must  remember 
that  words  are  the  tools  of  thought  and, 
therefore,  deserve  to  be  carefully  chosen 
and  accurately  sounded.  The  minister 
must  think  through  the  words  to  ex- 
press his  idea  clearly. 

Ill 

Style  and  Language  in  Preaching 
(a)  Style 

Style  is  the  one  enduring  factor  that 
underlies  the  fluctuation  and  change 
of  specific  sermons.  Just  as  every  per- 
son has  a style  of  life,  so  every  preacher 
has  a style  of  preaching.  One  needs  lis- 
ten to  Sunday  radio  preachers  but  a 
few  weeks  in  order  to  identify  each 
preacher  immediately — by  his  style. 
Style  is,  as  it  were,  a man’s  signature 
to  his  work. 

A simple  conversational  style  that 
avoids  display  of  rhetorical  techniques 
is  most  congruent  with  the  “subjective 
approach”  to  preaching  and  with  the 
message  of  the  gospel  itself.  In  general 
a conversational  style  is  marked  by  the 
following  characteristics  : 

(1)  It  indicates  interest  in  the  lis- 
teners and  responsiveness  to 
their  reactions. 

(2)  It  is  alert,  spontaneous,  and 
fresh — not  matter  of  fact. 

(3)  It  is  straightforward  and  frank, 
without  being  rude. 


(4)  It  employs  simple,  common,  un- 
derstandable vocabulary. 

(5)  It  is  concerned  with  “communi- 
cating a message”  rather  than 
merely  “delivering  a lecture.” 

(6)  It  has  a ring  of  authenticity. 

These  characteristics  are  deceptively 
simple.  Even  ministers  who  heartily 
subscribe  to  the  conversational  style 
may  fail  dismally  when  they  self-con- 
sciously try  to  observe  these  simple 
principles.  The  word  “conversational” 
itself  often  leads  many  ministers  astray, 
because  they  mistakenly  equate  it  with 
the  “chit-chat”  that  marks  many  cock- 
tail parties.  Rather,  “conversational 
style”  should  be  regarded  as  the  spir- 
ited discussion  of  an  idea,  as  an  en- 
larged and  animated  conversation  re- 
sulting from  conviction  about  a vital 
subject. 

One  major  criticism  of  preaching  is 
that  it  often  tends  to  be  a monologue, 
rather  than  a two-way  communication 
process.  To  conceive  of  preaching  as 
two-way  communication,  we  need  not 
be  so  literal  as  to  say  an  actual  dialogue 
must  take  place  between  minister  and 
congregation.  In  preparing  the  sermon 
the  minister  can  anticipate  questions  or 
objections  the  congregation  might  raise, 
and  in  preaching  the  sermon  he  can 
respond  to  those  facial  expressions  of 
his  listeners  that  indicate  comprehen- 
sion, puzzlement,  boredom,  objection, 
and  the  like.  Such  expressions  are  cues 
to  the  minister  as  to  whether  he  should 
move  on  or  expand  on  a certain  topic. 
The  minister’s  responsiveness  to  these 
cues  and  his  prior  anticipation  of  the 
congregation’s  reaction  can  make  for 
the  same  “give-and-take”  atmosphere 
of  animated  dialogue. 

Perhaps  above  all  else,  conversa- 
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tional  style  hinges  upon  whether  or  not 
the  minister  treats  his  congregation  as 
people  who  are  actually  listening  and 
in  whom  he  is  actually  interested.  In- 
surmountable barriers  to  communica- 
tion are  set  up  if  the  congregation 
senses  that  the  minister  is  not  genuine- 
ly interested  in  his  listeners,  that  he 
regards  them  as  a “captive  audience” 
assembled  to  hear  his  masterpiece,  or 
that  he  is  interested  only  in  hearing 
himself  deliver  the  sermon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  must 
also  guard  against  being  “overly”  in- 
terested in  his  congregation — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  interest  in  his  sermon  idea 
and  its  expression.  Interest  in  the  con- 
gregation may  contribute  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  sincerity ; but  sincerity  that 
is  used  as  a “cover-up”  for  lack  of 
thought  or  for  “fuzzy”  thought  is  mean- 
ingless. One  of  the  most  damning  judg- 
ments that  can  befall  a minister  is  to 
hear  a parishioner  remark, 

“He  is  so  sincere  . . . now,  what  was 
it  he  said?” 

(b)  Language 

Style  and  language  are  so  closely 
associated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
about  the  one  and  not  the  other.  The 
factors  of  language  that  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  style  and  communica- 
tive effectiveness  are : ( i ) range  of 
vocabulary,  (2)  diction,  (3)  sentence 
length  and  structure,  and  (4)  the  per- 
sonal and  experiential  quality  that  the 
language  expresses. 

No  matter  how  enthusiastic  a min- 
ister may  be  to  communicate,  if  his 
vocabulary  is  not  intelligible  to  the  con- 
gregation, the  message  cannot  be  re- 
ceived. Unless  the  words  find  ready  as- 
sociations in  the  congregation,  they  will 
be  wasted.  Theological  terminology,  or 
the  jargon  of  any  discipline,  is  incom- 


prehensible to  most  people ; and  highly 
esoteric  or  unusual  words  stir  few 
meaningful  and  vivid  associations. 

The  structure  of  the  minister’s  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  his  vocabulary,  must 
be  easily  grasped  at  the  moment  of  hear- 
ing. Obtuse  or  overly-complicated  sen- 
tence structure  and  sesquipedalian 
words  leave  listeners  far  behind  and 
gasping  for  breath — if  they  bother  to  lis- 
ten at  all.  In  general,  sentence  struc- 
ture should  be  simple,  with  ideas  stated 
in  the  active  voice  as  much  as  possible. 
Vocabulary  should  be  simple,  but  lib- 
erally sprinkled  with  action  verbs  and 
words  of  rich  and  colorful  suggestive 
quality.  The  minister  who  writes  his 
sermons  must  remember  to  write  for 
the  ear,  not  for  the  eye. 

IV 

Method  of  Delivery 

While  style  of  preaching  is  a rela- 
tively stable  characteristic  that  marks 
all  of  a man’s  sermons,  method  of  de- 
livery may  vary  from  sermon  to  ser- 
mon and  may  differentially  influence 
the  communicative  effectiveness  of  the 
sermon.  There  are  three  basic  methods 
of  delivery,  none  of  which,  in  itself  or 
by  nature  of  the  content  of  a sermon,  is 
the  “sole”  or  only  proper  method  of  de- 
livery. The  three  methods  are : preach- 
ing from  a manuscript ; preaching  from 
memory ; and  preaching  from  notes. 

(a)  Preaching  from  a manuscript 

Preaching  from  a manuscript  gen- 
erally should  be  reserved  for  those  spe- 
cial situations  where  it  is  imperative  that 
time  limits  be  observed  strictly  (such 
as  in  a radio  broadcast),  or  where  the 
organization  and  writing  are  necessari- 
ly so  intricate  and  precise,  that  one 
dares  not  depart  from  a prepared  text. 
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If  the  minister  is  dealing  with  a contro- 
versial subject  in  a situation  where  he 
may  be  widely  quoted  or  called  upon  to 
defend  what  he  has  said,  he  must  nec- 
essarily rely  on  a manuscript  for  pre- 
cise utterance  and  expression  of  his 
thought  and  for  an  accurate  record  of 
his  remarks. 

The  procedure,  however,  demands  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  manu- 
script itself.  There  is  nothing  so  dis- 
concerting as  to  see  a preacher  fum- 
bling with  his  manuscript  and  showing 
obvious  unfamiliarity  with  its  contents. 
If  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  this 
method,  he  should  practice  reading  his 
manuscript  aloud,  observing  the  tech- 
niques of  oral  reading,  such  as  phras- 
ing, emphasis,  tone  color,  and  rhythm. 

The  chief  advantages  of  manuscript 
preaching  are  that  the  material  is  more 
likely  to  be  carefully  organized,  to  have 
an  obvious  thread  of  thought,  and  to 
show  precision  in  the  use  of  language. 
But  one  handicapping  feature  of  the 
manuscript  is  simply  its  inherent  na- 
ture as  a piece  of  writing.  Because  the 
minister  is  preparing  a written  com- 
position, he  will  tend  to  observe  the 
codes  of  writing  style ; that  is,  he  will 
almost  automatically  follow  those  rules 
intended  to  produce  a composition  that 
“reads  well.”  To  counteract  this  nat- 
ural and  almost  overwhelming  tend- 
ency requires  special  effort,  time  and 
attention — either  in  the  initial  writing 
or  in  reworking  and  adjusting  the 
manuscript  so  that  it  “hears  well.” 

Another  disadvantage  of  this  method 
is  the  difficulty  it  presents  for  maintain- 
ing communicative  eye  contact  with  the 
congregation.  A common  fault  is  to 
lower  the  eyes  to  the  manuscript  pre- 
cisely on  those  words  or  phrases  that 
are  most  important  to  the  thought  and, 
therefore,  the  most  important  for  main- 


taining contact.  Interestingly  enough, 
this  lowering  of  the  eyes  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  a lowering  or  “falling 
off”  of  the  voice  as  well,  which  only 
serves  the  more  to  de-emphasize  the 
thought  and  prevent  its  communication. 
While  manuscript  preaching  prohibits 
continual  eye  contact  with  the  congre- 
gation, the  minister  who  is  familiar  with 
his  text  and  is  faithful  to  maintain  con- 
tact when  expressing  his  “thought-bear- 
ing” words  will  not  suffer  any  serious 
loss  in  communicative  effectiveness  by 
use  of  a manuscript. 

Few  congregations  would  regret,  and 
perhaps  would  welcome,  manuscript 
preaching  from  time  to  time.  The  minis- 
ter would  be  wise  to  avoid  a steady  diet 
of  such  preaching,  however,  because  in 
large  doses  it  seems  to  indicate  an  at- 
titude toward  the  congregation  that  is 
not  entirely  wholesome — namely,  that 
he  is  concerned  only  with  the  manu- 
script per  se,  rather  than  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  message  for  his  con- 
gregation and  its  needs. 

Finally,  preaching  from  a manuscript 
is  the  most  exacting  of  all  methods  in 
terms  of  oral  reading  skills.  Thus,  un- 
less a man  is  competent  in  the  art  of 
reading,  his  manuscript  preaching  tends 
to  be  dull  and  innocuous.  In  the  read- 
ing, the  message  may  lose  its  aliveness, 
and  the  preacher  his  spontaneity. 
Manuscript  preaching  often  seems 
“warmed-over,”  because  the  minister  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  whatever  thrill  or 
enthusiasm  he  may  have  had  for  the 
message  when  he  prepared  it.  The  mes- 
sage is  like  “salt  that  has  lost  its  savor.” 
This  is  not  to  say  that  dullness  neces- 
sarily results  from  manuscript  preach- 
ing. Such  impressions  can  be  avoided, 
provided  the  requisite  skills  are  ac- 
quired and  mastered.  The  difficulty 
usually  is  that  the  minister  is  so  “tied” 
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and  “bound”  to  the  manuscript,  he 
cannot  respond  to  his  own  good  ideas, 
and  “recreate”  them  for  his  congrega- 
tion. 

(b)  Preaching  from  memory 

Except  for  those  very  unusual  per- 
sons who  are  able  to  memorize  easily 
and  to  communicate  rather  than  “re- 
cite” what  they  have  memorized,  this 
method  of  delivery  should  be  avoided 
by  most  preachers.  The  additional  dan- 
ger is  that  such  preaching  tends  to  be- 
come a “performance”  of  the  minister’s 
ability  to  memorize.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  time  taken  to  memorize  could 
more  productively  be  spent  in  working 
on  the  quality  and  expression  of  the 
basic  ideas.  A further  hazard  is  that  if 
something  occurs  in  the  sanctuary  which 
disrupts  the  preacher’s  attention — gone 
is  the  sermon.  Such  an  “occurrence” 
may  even  be  his  own  fear  of  forgetting. 
Furthermore,  the  minister  who  memo- 
rizes a sermon  often  looks  over  the 
heads  of  the  congregation,  or  off  to 
the  side  of  the  sanctuary,  in  order  to 
focus  his  attention  on  recalling  the 
words. 

(c)  Preaching  from  notes 

Preaching  from  notes  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  common  method  of  delivery, 
and  in  terms  of  the  freedom  and  spon- 
taneity it  permits,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  Of  course,  a minister  can  be 
“tied”  to  notes  as  well  as  to  a manu- 
script ; he  can  be  “unfamiliar"  with 
notes  as  well  as  with  a manuscript.  In 
many  cases,  however,  fumbling  with 
notes  is  not  due  to  lack  of  familiarity 
but  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  experience 
in  how  to  make  and  to  use  notes.  Every 
young  minister  will  want  to  formulate 
his  own  system  of  note-making — under- 
linings, capitals,  indentations,  colored 


markings,  asterisks,  transition  mark- 
ings, and  so  forth — in  order  to  facilitate 
his  use  of  the  notes. 

Notes  serve  as  a tool  for  guiding  the 
minister  in  presenting  his  message. 
They  are  not,  in  themselves,  to  be 
“preached.”  It  may  be  that  circum- 
stances cause  a person  to  modify  or  ad- 
just his  plan  in  the  process  of  preach- 
ing. Notes,  if  they  are  not  regarded  as 
the  message,  but  as  a summary  outline 
of  the  message,  have  the  considerable 
advantage  of  allowing  and  facilitating 
such  “impromptu”  adjustments. 

None  of  the  methods  mentioned  so 
far  is  guaranteed  against  what  is  proba- 
bly the  most  common  fault  committed 
in  sermon  delivery — slavish  reliance. 
Among  young  or  inexperienced  minis- 
ters especially  there  is  a slavish  reliance 
on  either  manuscript,  memory,  or  notes. 
The  minister  seems  bound  to  the  au- 
thority and  style  of  the  written  word — 
and  with  some  justification.  In  prepar- 
ing his  sermon  the  minister  is  able  to 
plan,  evaluate,  and  appreciate  the  logi- 
cal and  psychological  development  of 
the  message  in  terms  of  his  perceived 
needs  of  the  congregation.  But  this 
should  be  only  preparation  for  the  mo- 
ment of  preaching  itself.  The  moment 
of  preaching  is  such  a dynamic  matter 
that  the  minister  must  simply  trust  his 
preparation  (both  specific  and  general) 
as  adequate  foundation,  and  then  em- 
ploy his  skills  and  techniques  of  oral 
communication. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  one  method  of  delivery. 
Every  minister  should  try  all  of  them 
— at  one  time  or  another — although  it 
may  be  costly  in  effort,  pride,  and  time. 
The  best  rule  (outside  of  adequate 
preparation)  is:  “Not  to  do  anything 
always !” 
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The  Phenomenology  of  Religion,  by 
Edward  J.  Jurji.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1963.  Pp.  ix 
+ 3°S-  $6.50. 

One  is  immediately  impressed  with  the 
vastness  of  the  scope  of  this  book.  In  less 
than  300  pages,  the  reader  finds  himself  con- 
cerned with  such  apparently  diverse  subjects 
as  the  Muslim  success  in  making  converts  in 
Africa,  the  enactment  of  the  Magna  Carta 
at  Runnymede,  modern  India’s  curbing  of  the 
excesses  of  Shakti  practices,  Einstein’s  the- 
ory of  relativity  as  a temper  for  the  conceits 
of  scientism,  and  the  plight  of  the  Muslim 
community  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are 
but  a minute  sampling  of  the  broad  range 
of  specifics  that  the  author  weaves  together 
by  way  of  historical  documentation,  as  he 
sets  forth  the  relevant  phenomena  of  religion 
in  the  life  of  mankind  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present.  Such  breadth  is  not  accidental,  but 
deliberate,  for  this  work  is  a bold  attempt  to 
expand  the  frontiers  of  the  discipline  of  phe- 
nomenology of  religion  beyond  its  tradi- 
tional (Van  der  Leeuw)  confinement  to  the 
practice  of  the  cultus  in  various  religions  to 
extend  these  frontiers  to  include  those  ex- 
pressions in  the  total  life  of  a community  that 
are  traceable  to  the  religion  of  the  com- 
munity. Professor  Jurji  by  this  very  con- 
ception of  religious  phenomenology  exhibits 
his  own  Christian  roots,  for  surely  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  biblical  faith  is  its  conviction 
that  religion  of  the  temple  only,  is  sheer 
blasphemy  to  the  Lord  of  all  of  life. 

Consonant  with  this  breadth  of  learning 
and  scholarship,  is  the  breadth  of  the  spirit 
of  the  author  which  these  pages  breathe.  One 
cannot  miss  the  earnest  plea  that  mutual  un- 
derstanding replace  strife,  that  open  conver- 
sation based  on  mutual  respect  replace  an  un- 
scrupulous will-to-victory-for-our-side  based 
on  claims  of  superiority,  and  that  genuine 
dialogue  replace  preaching-at — especially  in 
the  realm  of  inter-faith  encounters.  The 
sounding  of  this  note  is,  of  course,  not  new, 
especially  from  an  historian  of  religions ; but 


the  tragic  fact  that  such  similar  counsels 
of  the  past  have  failed  to  evoke  significant 
response,  demands  that  those  who  can  speak 
with  conviction  in  this  vein,  must  continue 
to  do  so. 

The  central  section  of  the  book,  chapters 
four  through  six,  depicts  the  phenomena  of 
the  major  living  religions  of  the  world: 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Islam.  Here,  Dr.  Jurji  distills  out  of 
vast  bodies  of  material  the  essential  phenome- 
nological elements  in  each  of  these  faiths. 
Much  of  this  resource  is  the  stuff  of  history 
of  religions,  and  includes  gains  in  material, 
experience,  and  insight,  over  the  author’s 
previous  books  in  the  field  of  history  of  re- 
ligions. Particularly  stimulating  is  the  treat- 
ment of  Hinduism,  which  exhibits  the  fruit 
of  the  writer’s  recent  year  of  research  at  the 
University  of  Madras.  Here,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  book,  there  is  the  concern  to 
discover  the  interaction  of  “religion  and 
life,  faith  and  social  ethics,”  the  religious 
dimension  within  the  stance  of  a people,  strug- 
gling with  the  problems  that  confront  man 
and  nation  in  the  mid-twentieth  century.  He 
probes  such  challenging  questions  as,  “What 
is  the  nature  of  social  change  wrought  within 
India  during  recent  decades?  What  bearing 
does  such  change  exert  on  the  religious  situa- 
tion in  the  country?  What  of  poverty,  men- 
dicancy, and  disease  in  relation  to  the  po- 
litical and  spiritual  transformation?”  An 
evident  concern  in  the  treatment  of  Judaism 
is  the  question  of  the  effects  of  Zionism  and 
its  new  state  of  Israel  on  the  whole  con- 
sciousness of  the  Jew  in  the  world;  in  treat- 
ing Islam,  we  are  led  into  the  timely  prob- 
lem of  the  relationship  between  the  Islamic 
faith  and  the  new  nationalism  in  the  Arab 
world.  The  historical  backdrop  of  the  faiths 
renders  poignant  their  positions  vis-a-vis  the 
national,  regional,  and  international  strug- 
gles in  which  they  are  willy-nilly  involved. 

In  the  first  three  chapters,  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  more  with  religion  in  general,  with  il- 
lustrative materials  drawn  from  specific  re- 
ligions. In  setting  forth  the  scope  and  rele- 
vancy of  phenomenology  of  religion,  a par- 
ticularly interesting  chapter  is  the  one  that 
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has  to  do  with  the  idea  of  God  and  the  his- 
tory of  religions.  What  is  revealed  here  of 
particular  interest  is  the  tension  between  the 
writer  as  a scientist  of  religion  and  the  writer 
as  a Christian.  In  dealing  with  such  ma- 
terials scientifically,  the  demand  for  docu- 
mentation must  be  satisfied.  What  can  and 
should  be  documented  in  the  realm  of  “God” 
are  the  “ideas  of  God”  that  dominate  a re- 
ligion. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Christian  can- 
not but  be  uneasy  with  the  handling  of  God 
as  idea.  This  tension  comes  to  expression  in 
other  areas  as  well,  when,  for  example,  bib- 
lical faith  is  included  with  the  other  religions 
in  such  statements  as  “man’s  outreach  toward 
the  eternal  or  his  quest  for  certainty  with 
regard  to  things  real  and  ultimate.”  Dr.  Jur- 
ji,  well  aware  of  this  tension,  states  at  several 
points  in  the  book  that  the  Christian  faith 
is  radically  different  from  other  religions, 
especially  concerning  the  conviction  that  God 
has  of  his  own  grace  entered  redemptively 
into  history  in  Christ;  but  one  would  like 
to  see  this  emphasis  carried  over  at  pre- 
cisely those  points  where  the  demands  of  the 
discipline  of  phenomenology  of  religion  thrust 
one  in  the  direction  of  a lumping  together  of 
all  religious  phenomena.  Another  related 
question  in  this  area  of  tensions  evident  in 
the  book,  is  whether  the  writer  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  of  scientific  research  when 
he  deals  with  essences,  as  for  example  re- 
ligious experience  as  an  experience  of  the 
numinous. 

The  final  chapter  deals  briefly  with  what 
is  called  “Modern  rivals  to  living  faith.” 
Here  is  treated  scientism,  nationalism,  secu- 
larism, historicism,  and  communism.  As  end- 
all  and  be-all,  each  of  these  is  surely  idol, 
and  their  exposure  as  such  is  in  order.  But 
the  treatment  here  of  scientism,  secularism, 
and  historicism  bears  a faint  suggestion  of 
other-worldly  religion  defensive  in  the  face 
of  what  Bonhoeffer  calls  “the  world  come 
of  age.”  This  impression  may  be  due  to  an 
inadequately  clear  distinction  between  sci- 
ence, the  secular  order,  and  history;  and 
their  respective  “isms.”  It  may  also  be  the 
result  of  the  lumping  together  of  all  religion 
as  over  against  these  phenomena  of  our  time. 
At  any  rate,  Christian  faith  can  only  take  a 
positive  stance  with  regard  to  science,  the 
secular,  and  history. 


Despite  these  questions  raised,  or  perhaps 
because  of  them,  one  is  well  advised  to  read 
this  new  phenomenology  of  religion.  It  is  a 
bold  venture  in  disclosing  the  relevance  of 
religious  phenomena  to  many  of  the  most 
significant  struggles  going  on  in  the  world 
today. 

Robert  B.  Davidson 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Chestnut  Hill 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reform  of  the  Church,  Crisis  and 
Criticism  in  Historical  Perspective,  by 
Robert  E.  McNally,  S.J.  Herder  & 
Herder,  New  York,  1963.  Pp.  140. 
$3-50. 

This  book  is  an  essay  on  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Eu- 
rope during  the  two-and-a-half  centuries  be- 
tween the  pontificates  of  Boniface  VIII 
(1294-1303)  and  Pius  IV  (1559-1565)-  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Church  during 
that  period,  as  the  author  points  out,  was 
that  it  stood  in  urgent  and  even  desperate 
need  of  reform  “in  head  and  members.”  The 
Church’s  worship  had  deteriorated  since  “de- 
votions to  the  saints  grew  out  of  proportion 
to  their  value  and  even  tended  to  supplant, 
at  least  in  the  popular  mind,  Christ  as  the 
one  true  Mediator.  Processions  multiplied. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  relics  were  exag- 
gerated. The  Gospel  yielded  more  and  more 
to  legend  . . .”  (p.  34).  There  was  also  de- 
terioration in  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
clergy,  too  many  of  whom  were  guilty  of 
pluralism  and  of  unfaithfulness  to  their  vows 
of  celibacy.  The  Papacy  itself  declined  in 
prestige  and  authority,  first  because  of  the 
so-called  “Babylonish  Captivity”  at  Avignon 
between  1309  and  1377,  and  then  by  reason 
of  the  Great  Schism  which  lasted  from  1378 
till  1417,  during  which  there  were  two  popes, 
one  at  Rome  and  one  at  Avignon,  each  pre- 
tending to  be  the  true  pontiff  and  solemnly 
anathematizing  the  other  as  a usurper. 

In  these  sorry  circumstances  what  the 
Church  needed  was  a frank  facing  up  to  its 
condition  and  a determined  desire  to  purify 
its  life  and  ministry.  But,  as  Father  McNally 
points  out  quite  candidly,  few  popes  during 
this  period  were  capable  of  reforming  the 
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Church,  even  if  they  had  the  desire.  Some 
of  these  pontiffs  were  earnest  and  even  capa- 
ble men  in  their  way,  but  others — particu- 
larly the  Renaissance  popes,  Alexander  VI 
(1492-1503),  Julius  II  (1503-1513)  and  Leo 
X ( 15 13- 1521 ) — were  thoroughly  unworthy 
of  their  high  office.  In  the  event  nothing  was 
done  to  purify  the  Church  of  its  seething 
corruption  till  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III 
(1534-1549),  who  convened  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  sanctioned  the  foundation  of  the 
Jesuit  Order.  But  by  that  time  the  Protestant 
Reformation  had  not  merely  broken  out,  but 
had  reached  the  point  of  no  return,  so  that 
the  breach  in  Western  Christendom  had  be- 
come irreparable. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  book  is  its  blunt 
admission  of  the  facts  concerning  the  Church’s 
deterioration  during  the  period  with  which  it 
deals.  The  author  not  only  gives  his  own 
judgment  on  this  matter,  but  drives  his  con- 
clusions home  by  quoting  from  official  con- 
temporary documents — for  example,  the  Con- 
silium de  emendanda  Ecclesia  of  1537.  His 
book  should  help  towards  an  understanding  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  English  Free  Churches  (Second 
Edition),  by  Horton  Davies.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1963.  Pp. 
208.  $1.25. 

This  is  a reissue  of  a book  which  was  first 
published  in  1952.  And  though  it  contains  a 
modicum  of  new  matter,  it  is  substantially  the 
same  volume  as  its  predecessor. 

The  English  Free  Churches  are  those  Prot- 
estant groups  which  set  up  ecclesiastical 
housekeeping  on  their  own,  outside  the  offi- 
cially established  Church  of  England.  Their 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  Puritan  move- 
ment of  the  16th  century,  which,  drawing 
much  of  its  inspiration  from  Calvin’s  Geneva, 
regarded  the  Anglican  Settlement  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I as,  judged  by  Biblical  Standards, 
only  imperfectly  reformed,  and  retaining  much 
residual  Romanism  which  ought  to  be  done 
away  with.  Some  of  these  Puritan  reformers — 
mostly  Presbyterian — remained  within  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  time  being,  hop- 
ing to  reform  it  from  within.  But  others 


organized  Separatist  churches  even  as  early 
as  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1662,  however,  turned  out  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  all  who  could  not  accept  epis- 
copacy or  the  Prayer  Book. 

Despite  persecution,  these  Dissenters  sur- 
vived; and  upon  achieving  toleration  in  1689 
they  flourished,  especially  after  they  were 
joined  by  John  Wesley’s  Methodists  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  They  have  un- 
doubtedly made  a substantial  contribution  to 
English  life,  in  education,  in  Biblical  scholar- 
ship, in  preaching,  and  in  social  and  political 
reform  movements.  They  have  also,  in  the 
words  of  Anglican  Bishop  Herbert  H.  Hen- 
son, “by  God’s  blessing,  grown  to  be  mighty 
instruments  for  the  world’s  evangelization” 
( Retrospect  of  an  Unimportant  Life,  Vol.  I, 
p.  282).  During  recent  years  they — particu- 
larly the  Methodists — have  drawn  closer  to 
the  Church  of  England ; but  so  far  no  merger 
between  that  Church  and  any  Free  Church  has 
yet  been  achieved. 

This  book,  perhaps,  does  not  adequately  de- 
scribe the  decline  of  the  Free  Churches  in 
England  during  the  present  century,  espe- 
cially since  World  War  I.  But  apart  from 
that  it  presents  a succinct,  perceptive,  and 
well-written  account  of  a very  significant 
English  religious  movement. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Die  Religionen  Afrikas,  by  Ernst 
Dammann.  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag, 
Stuttgart,  1961.  Pp.  xvi  + 302.  DM32. 

The  author  of  this  scholarly  German  text, 
Dr.  Ernst  Dammann,  professor  of  the  history 
of  religions  at  the  University  of  Marburg, 
is  a leading  authority  on  Africa’s  modern  his- 
tory, religious  institutions,  and  thought.  The 
volume  is  the  sixth  in  a library  of  thirty-six 
authoritative  works  on  the  religions  of  man- 
kind. Dr.  Dammann’s  extraordinary  mastery 
of  subject  matter  in  the  field  is  brilliantly 
attested  in  the  book  under  review.  It  is  mani- 
fest in  his  carefully  selected  data.  Equally 
impressive  is  the  organizational  design.  Pro- 
fessor Dammann’s  treatment  excels,  more- 
over, in  the  kind  of  priority  accorded  re- 
ligion as  a primary  factor  in  evaluation  of 
newly  independent  African  states.  It  thereby 
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reveals  that  the  nature  religions  may  not  be 
written  off  as  utterly  extinct. 

In  fact,  these  nature  religions  survive  as  a 
substratum  of  African  Christianity  and  Is- 
lam. Today,  these  two  Scriptural  faiths  con- 
tinue to  attract  new  adherents.  As  a succinct 
account  of  the  religious  development  behind 
Africa’s  political  and  social  revolution,  the 
narrative  is  highly  significant. 

Actually,  however,  the  religious  history 
of  Africa  is  neither  uniform  nor  homoge- 
neous. It  is  a highly  complex  formation  of  the 
so-called  nature  religions  that  embrace  every- 
thing in  the  plethora  of  existence ; every- 
thing, that  is,  that  the  African  has  learned 
to  revere  through  magic  and  symbol,  through 
faculties  of  mind  and  imagination.  Comprised 
in  this  “everything”  is  a variety  of  categories 
extending  all  the  way  from  worship  of  dei- 
ties and  spirits  to  adoration  of  inanimate 
objects  as  well  as  of  ultimate  essences.  If 
such  a nature  religion  discloses  belief  in  an 
inner  bond  with  the  animal  and  plant  king- 
doms, it  likewise  exhibits  the  cultic  mystery 
of  the  taboo,  a symbol  of  the  sacred,  both 
acknowledged  and  prohibited. 

Crucial  events  of  African  existence  such 
as  birth,  puberty,  and  death  are  steeped  in 
religious  ceremony  and  sacred  rite.  Daily 
occupations  and  their  wonted  rhythms  of  the 
hunter  and  planter,  of  hoeing  and  cattle  breed- 
ing, similarly  are  routed  through  arts  and 
crafts  suffused  with  religious  motif  and  senti- 
ment. One  inevitably  concludes  that  in  “un- 
spoiled” Africa  scarcely  any  phase  of  man’s 
earthly  pilgrimage  remained  untouched  by 
spiritual  impulse. 

In  the  denizen  of  Africa  one  soon  discovers 
a homo  religiosus.  Pervading  his  whole  life 
are  interests  and  activities  of  a religious 
texture.  Ritual  may  be  said  to  punctuate 
existence  from  beginning  to  end.  Re-echoed 
in  a primitive  structure  of  faith  are  such 
principal  themes  as  creation,  primordial 
memories,  death,  and  bygone  disasters.  On 
the  one  hand,  avoidance  and  taboo,  and  on 
the  other  exorcism,  cult,  and  prayers  char- 
acterize a paradox  of  subtlety  and  simplicity, 
of  prelogical  mentality  and  deep  faith. 

Africa’s  religious  heritage  includes  in- 
gredients adopted  through  the  millennia  as 
foreign  elements  passed  across  the  continen- 
tal stage.  Earliest  of  these  were  such  re- 
ligious forces  as  had  effected  their  entry 


through  instrumentalities  of  ancient  Semitic 
civilization  and  culture.  At  a subsequent 
turning  point  Christianity  spread  particularly 
in  North  Africa  as  well  as  Nubia  and  Ethi- 
opia. Finally,  since  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era,  Islam — last  great  missionary  faith — 
has  acquired  a formative  impact  discernible 
in  the  religious  and  political  structures  of 
Africa. 

All  in  all  this  book  serves  a useful  purpose. 
As  a source  of  expert  knowledge  it  illumines 
our  understanding  of  an  awakened  continent. 
Quite  appropriately,  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  a pioneer  in  the  field,  Diedrich 
Westermann  (1875-1956).  Written  in  a re- 
sponsible and  lucid  style,  it  introduces  to  us 
the  twentieth-century  African,  his  thought 
and  feeling,  his  development  in  art  and  re- 
ligion. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Erscheinungsformen  nnd  W esen  der 
Religion,  by  Friedrich  Heiler.  W.  Kohl- 
hammer  Verlag,  Stuttgart,  1961.  Pp. 
xvi  -f-  605.  DM  45. 

This  work  deservedly  takes  a place  of  hon- 
or as  a standard  contribution  in  the  field  of 
the  science  of  religion.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  carved  for  itself  a role 
of  unique  usefulness  if  only  because  of  a 
universal  outlook,  marked  by  technical  ac- 
curacy and  an  exemplary  pattern  of  execu- 
tion. The  publishers,  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag 
of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  judiciously  inaugu- 
rated with  this  sumptuous  text  their  thirty-six 
volume  library  on  the  religions  of  mankind, 
an  auspicious  event  in  the  realm  of  theo- 
logical culture  and  higher  education  as  well 
as  in  international  communication. 

The  science  of  religion,  one  readily  agrees 
upon  laying  down  the  book,  occupies  a fore- 
most position  among  serious  approaches  to 
the  study  of  world  outlooks.  Its  concern  with 
definitive  and  precise  knowledge  of  religion 
and  the  religious  sets  it  apart.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  bound  to  be  meaningful  in  view  of  a 
growing  awareness  that  mankind  shows  signs 
of  preference  for  convergence.  Scientific  re- 
search in  this  field  has  not  limited  its  atten- 
tion to  questions  of  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  man’s  religions.  It  has  gone  beyond 
in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  evolution  of 
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particular  phenomena  of  religion  such  as 
ascetism,  sacrifice,  the  dance,  and  the  sacred 
meal.  There  has  come  into  being,  therefore, 
alongside  the  history  of  religions,  another 
branch  of  the  science  of  religion,  namely,  the 
phenomenology  of  religion. 

The  book  is  the  fruit  of  decades  of  pains- 
taking research  and  reflection  in  the  various 
cultural  orbits  of  mankind.  It  also  stems 
from  deep  contemplation  at  close  range  of  the 
living  religious  societies  in  the  modern  world. 
The  learned  author  devoted  a year  to  travel 
and  study,  journeying  particularly  in  the 
region  of  East  Asia  and  India.  His  expert- 
ly organized  volume  is  supported  by  authori- 
tative references  and  enriching  bibliographies 
in  the  best  German  tradition  of  scholarship. 

In  an  admirable  treatment  of  the  orienta- 
tion toward  unity,  diverse  and  manifold  rungs 
and  aspects  of  lower  and  higher  religions  are 
discussed.  From  these  perceptive  investiga- 
tions, a determination  of  religious  essence  is 
suggested.  In  worship  and  sacrifice  an  idea 
of  what  intercourse  with  the  holy  might  im- 
ply is  indicated.  It  is  viewed  within  the  broad 
range  of  manifestations,  all  the  way  from  the 
vague  intimacies  of  the  primitive  to  the  im- 
personal forms  of  a mystic’s  sublime  com- 
munion with  ultimate  reality. 

In  short,  the  volume  under  review  is  a 
monumental  presentation  from  the  pen  of  a 
veteran  historian  of  religion.  Under  certain 
pivotal  rubrics  it  exhibits  the  wealth  of  re- 
ligious phenomena  as  seen  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  idea  of  the  holy.  Thus  holy  ob- 
jects, places,  times,  and  numbers  are  ex- 
amined, as  are  holy  acts,  words,  writings, 
men,  and  communities.  The  investigation  dis- 
closes, furthermore,  that  these  phenomena  of 
religion  have  a basis  in  conceptions  of  God, 
creation,  revelation,  redemption,  and  atone- 
ment. On  a deeper  level  it  then  passes  on 
to  an  encounter  with  the  realm  of  religious 
experience.  The  reader  is  highly  rewarded 
with  a clearer  vision  of  religion  in  terms  of 
its  institutions  and  visible  manifestations,  its 
conceptualizations  in  theology  and  symbolism, 
its  spiritual  experience  in  rite  and  cult — , the 
whole  focused  upon  an  object  of  ultimate 
concern. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

The  Unity  of  Christians,  by  Augus- 
tin Cardinal  Bea  (ed.  by  Bernard  Lee- 


ming,  S.J.).  Introduction  by  Arch- 
bishop Gerald  P.  O’Hara.  Herder  & 
Herder,  New  York,  1963.  Pp.  231. 
$4.95. 

Originally  published  in  Italian,  these  twen- 
ty lectures,  interviews,  and  essays  on  ecumeni- 
cal themes  have  been  slightly  adapted  for  the 
English  edition.  Half  a dozen  of  them  are 
also  available  in  German  together  with  a 
bibliography  and  a sixty  page  biography  in 
E.  M.  Jung-Inglessis,  Augustin  Bea,  Kardi- 
nal  der  Einheit.  As  one  would  expect  from 
the  deliverances  of  one  man  on  the  same 
subject  over  a period  of  two  or  three  years, 
there  is  considerable  repetition  of  themes 
and  formulations.  But  they  also  yield  a vivid 
sense  of  unfolding  events  on  the  eve  of  the 
Council,  and  outline  the  position  of  the  most 
authoritative  spokesman  of  Roman  Catholic 
ecumenism. 

Cardinal  Bea  directs  himself  in  these  dis- 
cussions more  to  the  side  of  Protestantism 
than  to  that  of  Orthodoxy.  He  is  encouraged 
by  several  recent  developments,  the  “redis- 
covery of  the  Church”  among  Protestants  in 
contrast  to  the  radical  individualism  of  an 
earlier  phase,  the  concern  for  the  ministry, 
the  desire  for  liturgical  life.  Whatever  is  to 
be  said  of  their  position  objectively,  the  vast 
majority  of  Protestants  accept  the  legacy  of 
their  ancestors  in  good  faith,  and  an  au- 
thentic Christian  life  is  to  be  admired  in 
many.  Much  use  is  made  of  two  official  decla- 
rations, the  acknowledgment  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Protestant  ecumenical 
movement  (pp.  86,  93,  etc.),  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Mediator  Dei  that  valid  baptism  sets 
even  the  heretics  in  Christ  and  the  way  of 
salvation.  As  Augustine  said,  “Whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  they  are  our  brothers”  (pp.  26, 
30,  45,  66f,  202). 

The  crucial  issues,  Cardinal  Bea  believes, 
are  not  those  of  justification  or  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  (p.  145)  but  the  hierarchi- 
cal and  papal  constitution  of  the  church  and 
her  authority  to  bind  in  conscience  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  and  discipline  (pp.  84,  161). 
Here  he  is  explicit.  “We  would  be  showing 
a very  misguided  love  for  unity  and  our 
separated  brethren  if  we  allowed  them  to 
hope  that  we  . . . will  no  longer  ask  for  the 
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acceptance  of  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  or  that  we  are  ready  to 
revise  the  dogma  of  the  primacy  or  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope”  (p.  116).  Such  mat- 
ters are  not  negotiable.  “There  are  laws 
given  by  God  himself  which  therefore  can- 
not be  changed : for  example,  the  existence 
of  the  Episcopacy  and  Primacy  in  the 
Church,  or  the  indissolubility  of  marriage” 
(P-  147)- 

But,  although  no  dogmatic  definition  can 
be  changed,  no  dogmatic  definition  exhausts 
the  truth.  There  is  thus  much  to  be  done  in 
interpreting  the  inexhaustible  and  changeless 
deposit  of  truth  in  relation  to  changing  times 
and  situations  (pp.  99,  118,  143,  201).  There 
is  a task  of  translating  from  one  idiom  to 
another.  “Several  of  our  theological  asser- 
tions, by  means  of  which  a definitive  and 
unchangeable  doctrine  is  expressed  today,  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  historical  context  in 
which  they  were  formulated,  and  they  some- 
times express  only  a certain  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  rather  than  the  truth  in  all  its  depth 
and  fullness”  (p.  118). 

Since  all  Christian  communities  rest  on 
the  Bible,  Biblical  studies  are  peculiarly 
strategic  in  ecumenical  conversation  (p.  101). 
Cardinal  Bea  is  confident  that  the  historical 
study  of  Scripture  will  strengthen  the  Roman 
Catholic  case.  He  notes,  for  example,  that 
Kittel’s  Worterhuch  has  shown  Protestants 
that  certain  of  their  classical  doctrines,  such 
as  original  sin,  predestination,  justification 
by  faith  alone,  are  only  partially  Biblical 
(pp.  I44f,  204). 

Disciplinary  matters  such  as  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  in  worship,  communion  under 
both  kinds,  mixed  marriage  procedures  or  at- 
titudes to  religious  liberty  (pp.  178,  159,  49, 
170,  189)  define  the  areas  where  the  Council 
may  explore  actual  changes. 

And  Cardinal  Bea  has  some  hopes  that  a 
real  rapprochement  among  the  Christian 
third  of  the  world’s  population  might  have 
a significant  effect  on  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  disarmament,  and  world  peace  (pp. 
49,  177,  198). 

James  H.  Nichols 

The  Challenge  of  Mater  et  Magistra, 
ed.  by  Joseph  N.  Moody  and  Justus 


George  Lawler.  Herder  & Herder,  New  - 
York,  1963.  Pp.  286.  $4.95. 

This  is  not  really  a book,  but  a collection 
of  miscellaneous  essays  prompted  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  Encyclical  Mater  et 
Magistra  of  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII,  an 
epoch-making  document  on  social  matters,  in 
the  line  of  Pius  XI’s  Quadragesimo  Anno,  and 
already  a piece  of  Pre-Vatican  II  history. 

The  opening  essay  is  by  Franz  H.  Mueller, 
a Professor  of  Economics  at  the  College  of  ,l 
St.  Thomas,  who  outlines  in  a masterly  fash- 
ion the  development  of  Roman  Catholic 
teachings  in  relation  to  social  problems,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  North- American 
pattern.  The  second  essay  is  a classified,  com- 
mented, and  evaluated  bibliography  of  the 
various  reactions  to  the  Encyclical,  as  they 
appeared  in  periodicals,  chiefly  Roman  Catho- 
lic, in  1961  and  1962.  It  was  compiled  by  ,, 
Father  Donald  Campion  S.J.,  associate  edi- 
tor of  America.  The  other  papers,  of  lesser 
bulk,  but  not  of  lesser  value,  deal  with  the 
concept  of  the  community  of  all  men  as  a 
derivative  of  the  Judeo-Christian  monothe- 
ism, the  demographic  perspective  (including 
the  population  “explosion”),  rural  and  in- 
dustrial labor  problems,  and  government  plan- 
ning, inasmuch  as  these  subjects  were  men- 
tioned in  Mater  et  Magistra. 

Georges  A.  Barrois 

T 

Lamb  of  God,  by  Augustine  Stock, 
O.S.B.  Herder  & Herder,  New  York, 
1963.  Pp.  175.  $3.95. 

The  subtitle,  Promise  and  Fulfillment  of 
Salvation,  describes  accurately  the  central 
topic  of  this  little  book,  which  is  not  a trea- 
tise of  theology  nor  of  exegesis,  nor  a col- 
lection of  meditations  nor  of  sermons  in  out- 
line, but  the  record  of  the  author’s  reflections, 
as  he  met  symbols,  types,  prefigurations,  and 
sundry  expressions  of  the  mystery  of  our 
redemption  in  Christ,  by  thumbing  at  ran-  — , 
dom  through  the  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  probably  also  through  the  Brevi- 
ary. It  gives  a reader  something  to  think 
about,  soundly,  though  unsystematically,  but 
the  chance  is  that  he,  whether  minister  or 
layman,  has  already  discovered  that  “some- 
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thing”  by  himself — or  has  he  never  opened 
his  Bible  before? 

Georges  A.  Barrois 

Biblical 

Chapters  in  the  History  of  New  Tes- 
tament Textual  Criticism,  by  Bruce  M. 
Metzger.  E.  J.  Brill,  Leiden,  1963.  Pp. 
x -f-  164.  20  guilders. 

This  is  Vol.  IV  in  the  series  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Metzger  himself,  “New  Testament 
Tools  and  Studies.”  The  “first  draft’  of  the 
contents  appeared  as  articles  in  journals  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years ; their  value  is  sig- 
nalized by  the  award  the  volume  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Christian  Research  Founda- 
tion. The  subjects  range  from  the  Lucianic 
Recension  of  the  Greek  Bible,  the  Caesar- 
ean Text  of  the  Gospels,  the  Old  Slavonic 
Version,  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  and  a Persian 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  Recent  Span- 
ish Contributions  to  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  Trends  in  the  Tex- 
tual Criticism  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Mahab- 
harata.  There  is  also  an  appendix  on  Wil- 
liam Bowyer’s  Contribution  to  New  Testa- 
ment Textual  Criticism.  With  a range  as 
wide  as  this,  surely  every  reader  ought  to 
find  something  to  attract  him ! But  it  shows 
the  range  that  actually  exists  in  textual  stud- 
ies. The  popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  textual 
criticism  is  interesting  to  those  who  care  for 
it — like  cross-word  puzzles ! — but  other  per- 
sons may  just  as  well  disregard  the  matter, 
as  it  is  of  no  great  importance!  But  all  an- 
cient books  require  textual  criticism,  and  so 
do  many  modern  ones.  Furthermore,  the 
methods  used  in  one  literature  are  more  or 
less  applicable  in  the  study  of  others.  In  fact, 
no  serious  student  of  any  literature  can  af- 
ford to  ignore  textual  criticism. 

One  may  wonder  why  the  Lucianic  text 
is  still  under  investigation — did  not  Westcott 
and  Hort  settle  all  matters  long  ago?  But 
Dr.  Metzger  lists  ten  serious  problems  which 
still  require  investigation.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  Caesarean  text — with  another  set 
of  ten  questions.  In  fact,  every  study  con- 
tained in  this  stimulating  volume  is  meant  to 
be  a guide  to  further  research,  and  will  be 


cherished  by  students  working  in  these  vari- 
ous fields.  And  as  for  methodology,  it  would 
be  a good  thing  for  every  student  of  textual 
criticism  to  work  through  this  volume  some- 
time early  in  his  course. 

Dr.  Metzger  is  a specialist  in  Spanish  tex- 
tual criticism,  and  has  made  it  known  to 
the  English-speaking  world.  This  chapter 
evaluates  the  contribution  of  our  Spanish 
friends,  especially  Fr.  Bover,  whose  great 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in 
the  middle  of  World  War  II.  Bover’s  work 
marks  a new  stage  in  Roman  Catholic  bibli- 
cal study : his  preference  was  for  the  reading 
that  explains  the  other  variants,  the  reading 
which  does  not  harmonize  the  others,  the 
reading  that  matches  the  author’s  style,  and 
the  reading  which  commends  itself  regardless 
of  length.  The  old  rule  Lectio  brevior  verior 
is  now  seen  to  be  quite  untrustworthy. 
Scribes  do  not  always  amplify  and  enlarge 
the  text ! On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes 
to  interpolations,  the  texts  of  the  Greek  and 
Indian  epics  show  the  tendency  to  leave  out 
nothing  that  might  be  interesting.  How  far 
this  parallel  applies  to  Holy  Scripture  is  an- 
other question.  It  even  involves  date,  espe- 
cially at  stages  prior  to  the  canonization  of 
the  sacred  books. 

The  sketch  of  William  Bowyer,  the  printer 
(1699-1777),  is  fascinating.  Bowyer  was  the 
first,  it  seems,  to  suggest  that  1 Peter  3:19 
should  read,  “Enoch  went  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison.”  This  was  long  before 
M.  R.  James,  Rendel  Harris,  James  Moffatt, 
and  Edgar  Goodspeed,  among  the  modern 
champions  of  the  reading.  But  it  is  a typical 
eighteenth  century  emendation — -like  those  in 
some  of  the  old  editions,  e.g.  “The  Word  was 
divine”  (not  “God”)  in  John  1:1.  But  there 
is  a place  for  conjectural  emendation,  just  as 
there  is  for  any  kind  of  hypothesis  in  the 
realm  of  science.  Vital  scholarship  naturally 
produces  such  things — and  sometimes  they 
ring  true,  and  are  self-evidencing,  and  get 
adopted  by  everyone  in  time. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Metzger’s  book  is 
a fine  omen  for  a fresh  beginning  of  textual 
studies,  too  long  neglected  in  our  bustling 
modern  world. 

Frederick  C.  Grant 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Old  Testament  and  Christian 
Faith — A Theological  Discussion,  ed. 
by  Bernhard  W.  Anderson.  Harper  & 
Row,  New  York,  1963.  Pp.  xi  -f  271. 
$5.00. 

This  work,  which  includes  contributions 
by  six  American  and  seven  European  schol- 
ars, grew  out  of  a conversation  in  Marburg, 
where  Professor  Rudolf  Bultmann  expressed 
his  willingness  to  have  one  of  his  essays  be- 
come the  starting  point  of  a discussion  of 
the  relevance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
Christian  faith.  This  interesting  volume  has 
been  edited  by  Professor  Bernhard  W.  An- 
derson of  Drew  University.  In  reviewing  a 
book  of  this  sort  no  more  can  be  done  than 
to  point  out  some  of  its  contents  in  order  to 
stimulate  pastors  to  read  these  chapters  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  present- 
day  trends  in  Biblical  Theology. 

In  the  first  essay  on  the  significance  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  Christian  faith  Bult- 
mann maintains  that  the  Old  Testament 
monotheism  comes  to  its  fruition  in  the 
preaching  of  the  prophets  and  that  God’s  de- 
mand in  the  Old  Testament  serves  man  to 
understand  the  Gospel.  Accordingly  he  says 
that  it  can  be  only  for  pedagogical  reasons 
that  the  Church  uses  the  Old  Testament  to 
make  man  conscious  of  standing  under  God’s 
demand.  Bultmann  understands  history  as 
God’s  action  which  gives  man  his  destiny.  He 
also  points  out  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
existence  under  the  Law  is  already  existence 
under  grace. 

Alan  Richardson  of  Nottingham  Univer- 
sity, beginning  with  the  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher  on  the  liberal  Protestantism  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  states  that  the  kerygma 
of  the  Apostles  was  the  historical  fact  that 
Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  that  the 
proclamation  of  both  Testaments  concerns 
the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  history.  He  main- 
tains that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  ade- 
quately described  as  propaedeutic  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  that  God’s  saving  activity  in 
history  is  the  theme  of  both  Testaments. 

In  Chapter  III  Carl  Michalson  of  Drew 
shows  that,  while  Bultmann  does  not  regard 
the  Old  Testament  as  revelation  for  the 
Christian,  his  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  “pre-understanding”  to  the  Gospel,  has 


an  importance  in  furnishing  one  possible  way 
to  terminate  a creeping  Marcionism  in  the 
Church.  The  fourth  chapter  on  History  and 
Gnosis  is  by  Eric  Voegelin,  professor  of  po- 
litical science  in  Munich,  who  in  1956  pub- 
lished his  book  on  Israel  and  Revelation.  In 
Chapter  V Wilhelm  Vischer  of  Montpelier 
writes  on  the  theme : Everywhere  the  Scrip- 
ture is  about  Christ  Alone,  but  it  is  not  clear 
what  connection  the  essay  has  with  his  theme. 
The  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
Christian  faith  in  Roman  Catholicism  is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  VI  by  John  L.  McKenzie 
of  Loyola  University,  who  raises  the  question 
whether  Bultmann,  like  all  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  make  the  Old  Testa- 
ment significant  for  Christian  faith,  does  not 
propose  a faith  which  is  exactly  that  which 
Bultmann  wishes  to  avoid.  Jesus  is  the  an- 
swer to  questions  and  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  are  perceived  only  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Chapter  VII  takes  us  to  Basel  in  the  per- 
son of  Oscar  Cullmann.  In  his  presentation 
redemptive  history  already  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  connected  with  a primal  history 
and  an  end  history,  which  use  mythological 
materials  not  historically  controllable.  He 
believes  that  in  the  end  the  procedure  of  the 
Bultmann  school  is  not  demythologizing,  but 
rather  de-historicizing  and  accordingly  in 
regard  to  those  myths  is  remythologizing. 
This  chapter  is  followed  by  one  on  the  his- 
toricality  of  Biblical  language  by  James  M. 
Robinson  of  the  Southern  California  School 
of  Theology.  He  makes  some  neat  distinc- 
tions in  terminology,  and  in  his  discussion 
of  the  historicality  of  Heilsgeschichte  he 
makes  an  extensive  study  of  the  words  bless 
and  blessing. 

In  the  chapter  on  revelational  discernment 
John  Dillenberger  of  San  Anselmo,  Cali- 
fornia, says  that  the  revelation  of  God  and 
the  life  of  man  in  faith  coincide  at  the  point 
of  suffering.  At  the  other  end  of  our  coun- 
try, in  Chapter  X G.  Ernest  Wright  of  Har- 
vard observes  that  hermeneutics  involves  the 
constant  attempt  to  comprehend  the  old  within 
the  context  of  a new  situation  and  that  a 
creative  past  is  brought  into  a meaningful 
relation  to  the  present. 

In  treating  the  way  of  the  promise  through 
the  Old  Testament  Claus  Westermann  of 
Heidelberg  notes  the  concern  for  the  destiny 
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of  the  people  of  God,  of  the  individual,  and 
of  the  world.  The  importance  of  the  covenant 
is  set  forth  by  the  editor  of  the  volume.  The 
concluding  article  on  the  significance  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  our  faith  is  by  Emil 
Brunner  of  Zurich  ; he  presents  obvious  truths 
in  such  a transparent  manner  that  many 
readers  may  wonder  why  they  had  not  seen 
them  before.  He  closes  the  book  by  saying 
that  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  criterion  and  the  basis  for  under- 
standing New. 

This  book  of  thirteen  chapters  is  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  Biblical  theology  and 
interpretation  and  is  heartily  recommended 
to  all  ministers. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible 
— the  West  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Present  Day,  ed.  by  S.  L.  Greens- 
lade,  Cambridge  University  Press,  New 
York,  1963.  Pp.  x + 590  + plates  48. 
$8.50. 

This  is  a comprehensive  volume  edited 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  While 
some  question  may  be  raised  concerning  the 
order  of  the  thirteen  chapters,  the  book  con- 
tains a variety  of  themes : the  Bible  in  the 
Reformation ; Biblical  Scholarship : editions 
and  commentaries ; Continental  Versions  of 
the  Bible  in  two  separated  chapters ; the  Eng- 
lish Versions  also  in  two  chapters  not  in 
sequence ; the  Religion  of  Protestants ; the 
Bible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from 
Trent  to  the  Present  Day;  the  Printed  Bible; 
the  Bible  and  the  Missionary.  In  using  this 
volume,  the  pastor  will  probably  prefer  to 
consult  these  chapters  for  reference  instead 
of  reading  them  through  consecutively.  There 
are,  however,  two  chapters  which  should  be 
read  in  their  entirety  by  those  interested  in 
Biblical  Theology  and  developments  in  Bib- 
lical criticism : VII,  the  Criticism  and  Theo- 
logical Use  of  the  Bible,  and  VIII,  the  Rise 
of  Modern  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Recent 
Discussion  of  the  Authority  of  the  Bible. 
Two  American  scholars,  both  from  Yale, 
have  a part  in  this  book : Roland  H.  Bainton 
and  Luther  A.  Weigle. 


In  Chapter  VII  W.  Neil  of  Nottingham 
University  observes  that  the  Protestant  writ- 
ers in  their  polemics  against  Rome  were 
forging  weapons  which  were  soon  to  be  used 
against  themselves.  In  referring  to  Pierre 
Bayle  (1647-1707)  and  John  Locke  (1632- 
1704)  as  the  founders  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury rationalist  criticism  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  shows  that  it  was  not  a system  of  beliefs 
antagonistic  to  Christianity,  but  an  attitude 
of  mind  which  gave  reason  the  supremacy  in 
all  matters  of  religion.  Locke,  a professed 
orthodox  Anglican,  believed  that  reason  and 
revelation  were  not  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  here  he  was  in  company  with  men  like 
Berkeley,  Butler,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift. 
While  the  “orthodox”  group  apparently  won 
in  the  controversy  with  the  Deists,  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  Biblical  authority  was  left 
in  a weakened  position.  The  writer  also  dis- 
cusses the  influence  of  geology  and  Darwin- 
ism and  notes  that  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  fury  of  the  battle  over 
Genesis  had  largely  subsided. 

A brief  account  is  given  of  the  heresy 
trial  of  William  Robertson  Smith,  who  in 
1881  was  deposed  from  his  chair  of  Old 
Testament  Studies  in  the  college  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  at  Aberdeen.  He  points 
out,  however,  that  twenty  years  later,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  discredit  George 
Adam  Smith,  “clerical  timidity  and  obscur- 
antism were  soundly  defeated.”  He  closes 
by  referring  to  Wellhausen’s  documents : J, 
E,  D,  and  P,  the  Scandinavian  school  of 
Old  Testament  studies,  Gunkel’s  principle  of 
Sits  irn  Leben,  and  the  work  of  Bultmann. 
In  conclusion  he  quotes  P.  T.  Forsyth : “The 
Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  alone,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Protestants.” 

Ministers  who  follow  the  trends  of  thought 
in  Biblical  science,  should  also  read  Chap- 
ter VIII  by  Alan  Richardson  of  Nottingham 
University.  In  discussing  the  new  principle  of 
exegesis,  he  maintains  that  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  meaning  of  any  passage  of 
Scripture  we  must  first  ascertain  what  its 
original  meaning  was  and  then  understand 
its  significance  in  relation  to  Biblical  revela- 
tion as  a whole.  In  this  connection  he  pre- 
sents an  account  of  the  conservative  reac- 
tion and  traces  the  origin  of  the  term  fun- 
damentalism. Richardson  notes  that  there  is 
a marked  determination  to  take  seriously  the 
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attitude  of  the  Bible  toward  itself.  The  chap- 
ter concludes  with  the  influence  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement  upon  Biblical  studies. 

Chapter  XIII,  called  the  Epilogue,  con- 
tains many  topics  such  as  the  circulation  and 
printing  of  the  Bible  and  the  lessons  read 
in  the  Church.  Two  appendices  of  sixteen 
pages  give  a bibliography  of  grammatical 
and  lexicographical  works  as  aids  in  Bibli- 
cal studies ; fourteen  pages  are  devoted  to 
bibliography  of  Chapters  I-XII.  The  plates 
are  clear  reproductions  of  pages  from  Bibles 
in  different  languages  and  of  various  dates. 
A copious  index  of  thirty-four  pages  is  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  This  is  a beautiful 
book  printed  very  legibly  on  good  paper, 
and  considering  its  size  and  content,  it  is 
reasonably  priced. 

Henry  S.  German 

The  Psalms  in  Israel’s  Worship,  by 
Sigmund  Mowinckel  (Trans,  by  D.  R. 
Ap-Thomas),  2 vols.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1962.  Pp.  xxiv  + 
246  -f  303.  $15.00. 

Professor  Mowinckel  of  the  University  of 
Oslo,  Norway,  who  has  achieved  a unique 
reputation  for  his  studies  on  the  Psalms,  in 
1951  published  his  book  Offersang  og  Sang- 
offer  ( Offering  Song  and  Song  Offering), 
which  has  now  been  translated  into  English 
and  bears  a title  rather  remote  from  that 
of  the  original.  The  historical  point  of  view 
which  the  learned  author  uses  in  his  ap- 
proach is  known  as  form  history  or  type  his- 
tory (Gattengeschichte) , a term  introduced 
by  Hermann  Gunkel.  The  writer  maintains 
that  the  Psalms  must  be  interpreted  histori- 
cally in  the  light  of  their  times,  and  it  is 
against  a background  of  the  religio-phe- 
nomenological  understanding  that  the  real 
qualities  of  the  Psalms  will  appear.  Mow- 
inckel accepts  Gunkel’s  view  that  psalm  po- 
etry had  its  origin  in  the  public  cult,  and 
accordingly  he  holds  that  the  different  types 
of  Psalms  arose  in  connection  with  various 
situations.  For  this  reason  the  author  be- 
lieves that  previous  studies  of  the  Psalms 
were  inadequate,  because  the  cultic-functional 
point  of  view  was  not  noted.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  Mowinckel  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  Gunkel  in  this  book,  and  with 


penetrating  analysis  and  insight  he  has  pro- 
pounded an  original  theory,  which  is  alto- 
gether his  own. 

Ancient  Israel  cannot  be  considered  in  iso- 
lation, and  we  shall  have  to  accept  an  Orien- 
tal pattern  derived  from  older  and  neighbor- 
ing nations.  There  was  a common  Oriental 
religio-political  style,  the  background  of 
which  in  all  essentials  included  a common 
view  of  the  world  and  of  reality.  There  was 
a pre-Semitic  or  Sumerian  influence  which 
in  course  of  time  became  common  property 
in  Palestine  and  finally  was  adopted  by  Isra- 
el. It  is,  however,  not  a direct  influence  upon 
individual  Israelite  authors,  but  there  was  a 
culture  of  which  the  Canaanites  were  the 
intermediaries  between  Babylonia  and  Isra- 
el. Yet  in  the  end  we  cannot  force  the  peo- 
ple of  the  covenant  into  the  same  mold  as 
that  of  their  neighbors. 

The  pattern  and  impulses  for  psalmography 
came  from  the  Canaanites,  and  this  supports 
the  idea  that  the  composition  of  Psalms  in 
Israel  must  be  quite  old  and  began  shortly 
after  the  settlement  in  Canaan  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  early  monarchy.  Psalmody 
was  directly  connected  with  permanent  places 
of  worship,  particularly  with  the  Temple 
and  with  regular  religious  services.  Accord- 
ing to  Mowinckel  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  Psalms  had  its  origin  in  connection  with 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  he  maintains 
that  we  do  not  need  to  refer  any  Psalm  to 
the  Maccabean  period.  The  classical  era  for 
Hebrew  psalmography  was  the  monarchy 
and  lasted  until  about  400  b.c.  If  the  Psalter 
was  completed  some  time  before  300  b.c., 
most  of  the  Psalms  precede  this  date  by 
several  centuries  or  even  by  half  a millen- 
nium. 

According  to  this  book  the  psalmists  were 
singers  in  the  Temple  and  consequently  cer- 
tain Psalms  became  the  inheritance  of  par- 
ticular families.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
exclude  the  fact  that  a few  Psalms  were  not 
composed  for  the  cult  nor  by  members  of  the 
Temple  personnel.  Perhaps  most  of  the 
Psalms  ascribed  to  David  are  later  than  his 
time,  and  so  this  name  refers  simply  to  the 
dynasty  and  to  the  cultic  use  of  these  Psalms 
in  the  royal  Temple. 

The  most  important  chapter  of  the  book  is 
that  on  the  enthronement  festival  of  Yah- 
weh,  since  this  contains  Mowinckel’s  distinc- 
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tive  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Psalter. 
This  mythically  conceived  enthronement  of 
Yahweh  implies  that  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
and  the  New  Year  had  a special  connection 
with  Yahweh’s  appearance,  the  revival  of 
nature  and  creation,  his  work  of  salvation, 
and  his  universal  dominion  over  the  earth.  It 
is  accordingly  assumed  that  his  annual  en- 
thronement was  celebrated  at  that  season  in 
the  sacred  calendar.  In  this  connection  should 
be  considered  Ps.  93:1;  96:1;  97:1;  47:8, 
where  Mowinckel  interprets  YHIVH  ma- 
lak : “Yahweh  has  become  king,”  with  the 
verb  in  the  perfect  tense  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent, as  in  R.S.V. : “The  LORD  reigns.” 
This,  however,  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
a new  deity  has  become  ruler  of  the  world. 
A number  of  Psalms  have  been  placed  in  the 
category  of  enthronement  hymns,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  Psalms  93-100  are  supposed 
once  to  have  constituted  a separate  collection 
of  this  class. 

Mowinckel  first  published  his  cultic  inter- 
pretation of  the  “enthronement”  Psalms  in 
1917,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  has  received 
many  followers.  While  he  is  sure  that  his 
explanation  is  correct,  he  cites,  however,  some 
well-known  scholars  who  disagree,  among 
whom  are  Konig,  Eissfeldt,  Snaith,  Kraus, 
and  Albright.  The  latter  admits  that  the  au- 
thors of  these  Psalms  had  seen  a vision  of 
Yahweh’s  enthronement,  but  he  rejects  the 
existence  of  any  real  cultic  festival ; he  con- 
cludes by  making  the  enthronement  only  a po- 
etic literary  performance,  and  such  a view 
has  much  to  commend  itself.  Moreover  the 
word  enthronement  may  contain  a possible 
element  of  ambiguity  as  to  what  actually  hap- 
pens, and  we  have  to  guard  against  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  God  of  the  covenant  was  in 
any  way  dependent  upon  the  acts  or  cere- 
monies of  his  people. 

Beyond  any  doubt  whatever  this  book  rep- 
resents thorough  scholarship  and  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  any  teacher  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Considerable  reduction 
of  the  price  could  have  been  effected  if  this 
work  had  been  bound  in  one  volume  like 
the  original  when  it  appeared.  The  pastor 
will  find  that  it  is  no  easy  reading  and  that 
it  will  give  him  no  direct  homiletical  help. 
In  the  end  he  will  still  have  to  study  the 
Psalms  on  his  own. 


Discoveries  in  the  Judean  Desert  of 
Jordan,  III : Les  Petites  Grottes  de 
Qumran.  (Exploration  de  la  falaise  les 
grottes  2Q,  3Q,  5O,  6Q,  ;Q,  a 10Q. 
Le  rouleau  de  cuivre)  by  M.  Baillet, 
J.  T.  Milik,  et  R.  de  Vaux,  O.  P.  Texte. 
Planches.  Oxford,  1962.  Pp.  317  -f-  71 
plates.  $26.90. 

The  third  volume  of  this  series,  the  text 
of  which  is  mostly  in  French,  deals  with  the 
textual  remains  found  in  the  so-called  “small 
caves”  of  Qumran  to  distinguish  them  from 
caves  1,  4 and  11  which  produced  great 
amounts  of  manuscript  material.  The  opening 
part  contains  the  detailed  report  by  Pere 
de  Vaux  of  the  survey  of  the  cave  sites  in 
the  cliffs  to  the  west  of  the  Essene  com- 
munity and  the  archeological  discoveries 
made  there.  The  main  body  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  the  editions  with  facsimiles  of  frag- 
ments from  caves  2,  3,  6,  and  7-10,  prepared 
by  M.  Baillet,  and  those  of  cave  5 and  the 
“copper  scroll”  from  cave  5,  prepared  by 
J.  T.  Milik. 

The  prize  of  this  group  is  the  “copper 
scroll,”  which  here  receives  its  official  publi- 
cation, with  detailed  analysis  of  its  language 
and  content.  The  thrilling  story  of  how  the 
two  copper  scrolls  (originally  riveted  to- 
gether to  form  one  piece)  were  finally  cut 
open  and  the  contents  made  available  for 
scholars  is  told  by  Professor  H.  W.  Baker, 
of  the  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Manchester,  England.  The  importance  of 
this  find  for  palaeography,  linguistics,  topog- 
raphy and  the  folklore  of  Palestine  in  the 
Roman  period  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Other  significant  texts  included  among  the 
manuscript  fragments  published  here  are 
Deuteronomy,  Kings,  Jeremiah,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ruth,  Ecclesiasticus,  a Mezuza,  Jubi- 
lees, the  Damascus  Document,  and  four  col- 
umns of  an  Aramaic  Apocrypha  on  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

We  are  still  awaiting  the  publication  of 
the  manuscripts  from  cave  4,  the  greatest 
treasure  of  ancient  Biblical  manuscripts  ever 
discovered. 


Henry  S.  Gehman 


Charles  T.  Fritsch 
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Israel’s  Prophetic  Heritage : Essays 
in  honor  of  James  Muilenburg,  ed.  by 
B.  W.  Anderson  and  W.  Harrelson. 
Harper  & Row,  New  York,  1962.  Pp. 
242.  $5.00. 

In  this  volume,  dedicated  to  an  inspired 
teacher  of  the  Old  Testament,  fifteen  dis- 
tinguished European  and  American  scholars 
explore  the  basic,  current  problems  of  Old 
Testament  scholarship.  Superbly  conceived 
and  executed  by  the  editors,  it  is  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  a clearer  understanding 
of  Israel’s  prophetic  voice. 

Only  a few  of  the  outstanding  articles  can 
be  noted  within  the  limited  space  of  this  re- 
view. Professor  Eichrodt,  of  the  University 
of  Basle,  in  a study  of  Genesis  1 : 1,  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  linguistic,  stylistic  and  theo- 
logical reasons  that  this  verse  stands  as  a 
proem  to  the  whole  chapter,  and  is  not  to 
be  considered  a secondary  clause,  dependent 
on  vs.  2,  or  on  vs.  3,  the  second  verse  in 
that  case  being  parenthetical,  as  the  Medieval 
commentators,  Ibn  Izra  and  Rashi,  P.  Hum- 
bert, the  new  translation  of  the  Torah,  and 
others  hold.  With  this  view,  which  Dr.  Eich- 
rodt convincingly  presents,  the  reviewer  is  in 
hearty  agreement. 

Professor  Martin  Noth  believes  that  the 
picture  of  kingship  reflected  in  Judges  17-18 
stems  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I,  and  that 
the  narrative  had  its  origin  in  the  circle  of 
the  royal  Israelite  sanctuary  of  Dan.  In  his 
article,  “The  Prophetic  Call  of  Samuel,” 
Professor  Murray  Newman  of  the  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  finds  one  of  the  roots 
of  classical  prophetism  in  the  covenant  media- 
tor of  the  old  amphictyonic  covenant  cere- 
mony as  represented  by  Samuel  and  Moses. 
It  was  Samuel  who  was  probably  instrumental 
in  transferring  the  basic  functions  of  the 
covenant  mediator  to  the  prophetic  groups, 
and  thus  initiated  the  transition  from  the 
charismatic  to  the  classical  prophets. 

Professor  Terrien  of  Union  Seminary,  New 
York,  adds  another  interesting  chapter  to 
the  mounting  discussion  of  wisdom’s  influence 
on  the  prophets.  Using  the  Book  of  Amos 
as  an  example,  he  shows  how  wisdom  motifs 
and  teachings  influenced  the  prophet  of  Te- 
koa. 

In  one  of  the  best  articles  in  the  book, 


Professor  Bernhard  W.  Anderson  discusses 
the  “Exodus  Typology  in  Second  Isaiah.”  " 
He  sees  clearly  the  true  nature  of  typology 
and  its  value  as  an  hermeneutical  principle. 

He  accurately  describes  the  process  whereby 
the  prophet  fills  the  old  Exodus  with  new 
meaning,  and  makes  it  the  type  of  a deeper, 
world-wide,  saving  act  of  God.  In  “Prophecy 
and  the  Prophets  at  Qumran”  Professor  Mil- 
lar Burrows  notes  that  even  though  the  spir- 
it of  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  not  much 
in  evidence  at  Qumran,  the  community  was  t 
intensely  interested  in  reinterpreting  the 
message  of  the  prophets  and  in  copying  and 
preserving  the  prophetic  writings. 

Among  the  other  scholars  whose  contribu- 
tions are  of  the  same  high  quality  are  G. 
Ernest  Wright,  T.  C.  Vriezen,  Otto  Eiss- 
feldt,  and  H.  H.  Rowley.  We  may  congratu- 
late the  editors  for  making  a worthy  Fest- 
schrift for  a gifted  teacher  and  scholar  and 
a worthwhile  book  for  all  to  read.  * 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

Palestine  Before  the  Hebrews : A 
History  from  the  Earliest  Arrival  of 
Man  to  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  by 
Emmanuel  Anati.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
New  York,  1963.  Pp.  453  (with  some 
250  illustrations  and  maps).  $8.95. 

Emmanuel  Anati  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  younger  Israeli  archeologists.  , 
His  varied  background  and  excellent  train- 
ing have  fitted  him  in  a special  way  to  write 
this  book.  He  has  directed  several  excava- 
tions for  the  Israeli  Department  of  An- 
tiquities, including  a survey  of  the  Negev 
where  he  discovered  prehistoric  rock  carv- 
ings. While  studying  in  France  under  a fel- 
lowship from  the  French  government,  he  led 
expeditions  to  study  prehistoric  art  in  south- 
ern France,  Spain  and  Italy.  He  is  now 
preparing  a comparative  study  of  post-Paleo- 
lithic prehistoric  art  in  Europe  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bollingen  Foundation. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  points  up 
the  importance  of  the  role  played  by  Palestine 
in  human  evolution.  The  earliest  anthropoid 
remains  known  so  far  in  the  Near  East  come 
from  the  Jordan  Valley;  the  two  small  frag- 
ments of  a skull  and  one  incisor  tooth  date 
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back  to  between  300,000  and  600,000  years 
ago.  The  earliest  known  city  was  situated  in 
this  same  Jordan  valley.  Jericho,  located  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  one  of  the  hottest  spots 
on  earth,  was  surrounded  with  a huge  de- 
fense wall  about  nine  thousand  years  ago, 
over  three  thousand  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  other  known  early  cities.  A great  many 
cultural  changes  and  a rich  intercourse  be- 
tween different  human  groups  characterize 
the  prehistory  and  protohistory  of  Palestine. 
On  this  natural  bridge  between  Asia  and 
Africa  many  people  have  left  their  traces. 
About  the  psychology,  technology  and  re- 
ligion of  these  early  settlers  Dr.  Anati  writes 
with  scientific  skill  and  unusual  clarity. 

Much  of  the  material  in  this  volume  has 
never  been  published  before  in  a form  avail- 
able to  laymen.  One  is  continually  impressed 
while  reading  these  pages  with  the  author’s 
ability  to  pull  together  so  much  data  from 
so  many  different  disciplines.  This  book  is 
heartily  recommended  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  Palestine  before 
the  days  of  the  conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

Prophecy  in  Ancient  Israel,  by  J. 
Lindblom.  Muhlenberg  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, 1962.  Pp.  472.  $10.00. 

Among  several  important  works  on  the 
prophets  which  have  appeared  recently,  this 
volume  by  Professor  Lindblom,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Old  Testament  Exegetics  at 
the  University  of  Lund,  is  probably  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive.  Although  the  proph- 
ets are  not  treated  individually,  the  studies 
of  various  aspects  of  prophecy  are  so  thor- 
ough that  nothing  of  importance  is  over- 
looked. In  the  Preface  the  author  tells  us 
that  his  researches  into  Old  Testament 
prophecy  have  been  carried  on  over  a period 
of  nearly  forty  years.  In  1934  Dr.  Lindblom 
published  a volume  entitled  Projetismen  i 
Israel,  summarizing  his  researches  in  the 
field  up  to  that  time.  The  present  book,  how- 
ever, is  an  entirely  new  work,  incorporating 
his  considerably  modified  views  on  the  com- 
position of  the  prophetic  literature.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  no  translator  intervenes 
between  the  author  and  this  work  which  is 
written  in  faultless  English. 


The  author  treats  his  subject  under  five 
main  headings : religio-historical  survey : 

prophets  outside  Israel,  the  primitive  proph- 
ets of  Israel,  the  classical  prophets,  the  pro- 
phetic literature,  and  the  religion  of  the  proph- 
ets. The  main  thesis  of  the  author  is  that 
prophecy  is  not  an  exclusively  Israelite 
phenomenon,  but  may  be  found  in  a variety 
of  cultures  and  regions  and  at  different  stages 
of  religious  development.  On  this  basis  the 
book  begins  with  a general  historical  survey 
of  the  prophetic  types  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  which  places  Israelite  prophecy 
in  its  correct  perspective.  Herein  lies  the 
main  weakness  of  the  book.  Not  only  does 
the  author  overstress  the  psychological  as- 
pect of  prophecy,  but  he  appears  to  put  all 
religious,  ecstatic  figures,  whether  in  Finland, 
Sweden,  Arabia  or  Greece,  on  the  same  level 
with  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  may  be  some  common  characteristics 
between  the  homines  religiosi  of  the  world 
and  the  prophetic  type,  but  these  are  only 
secondary  to  the  unique  marks  of  the  Biblical 
prophet.  Old  Testament  prophecy  simply  can- 
not be  explained  by  psychoanalysis  or  cultic 
associations  alone. 

Although  Professor  Lindblom  distinguishes 
between  the  earlier  and  later  (canonical) 
prophets,  he  sees  a clear  line  of  development 
from  the  one  group  to  the  other.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  part  of  the  book  is  the  author’s 
discussion  of  the  prophetic  literature  (pp. 
220-291).  In  a penetrating  analysis  of  the 
books,  he  shows  how  the  original  or  primary 
material  was  brought  together  by  collectors 
and  revised  and  finally  compiled  in  “book 
form”  as  we  know  them  today. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  volume  the  author 
appraises  the  religious  teaching  of  the  great 
prophets,  tracing  its  development  from  the 
pre-exilic  proclamation  of  national  disaster 
to  the  post-exilic  message  of  hope  for  the 
new  community.  For  a thorough,  comprehen- 
sive, competent  handbook  on  the  prophets  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  better  work  in 
English. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  An  His- 
torical Commentary,  by  E.  M.  Blai- 
klock.  (Tyndale  N.  T.  Commentaries). 
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Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  1963.  Pp.  197.  $3.00. 

In  general,  this  commentary  written  by  a 
New  Zealand  professor  of  Classics,  follows 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Tasker,  the 
editor  of  the  series.  The  treatment  aims  at 
the  non-theological  reader.  The  discussion  of 
critical  questions  is  therefore  limited  to  a 
minimum.  Grammatical  and  textual  problems 
are  mentioned  in  those  cases  only,  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  text  is  substantially  af- 
fected thereby.  No  reference  is  made,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  Western  text  of  Acts.  The 
author  calls  his  work  a “historical  commen- 
tary.” His  main  goal  is  to  point  out  the  his- 
torical reliability  of  Luke’s  second  volume. 
For  that  purpose  he  relies  heavily  upon  Ram- 
say’s research  and  archaeological  discoveries. 

Over  against  those  scholars,  who  hold 
that  Acts  is  a literary  composition  gathered 
from  several  independent  sources,  and  there- 
fore a heterogeneous  agglomeration,  he  feels 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  interpreting 
Acts  as  pursuing  a definite  plan  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Unlike  the  excessive  scepticism, 
with  which  Acts  has  been  treated  since  the 
days  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school, 
this  is  a sound  approach.  But  since  the  criti- 
cal problems  are  not  concealed  from  the 
reader,  would  the  author  not  have  rendered 
a real  service  to  his  public  by  referring  at 
least  to  the  weighty  criticisms  which  Ger- 
man scholars  have  recently  levelled  against 
Luke’s  work?  I am  thinking  especially  of 
the  attempts  made  by  Kasemann  and  Conzel- 
mann  to  remove  Acts  completely  from  the 
canon.  They  contend  that  “Luke”  has  no  di- 
rect knowledge  of  the  events  which  con- 
stitute the  Gospels  and  that  he  looks  upon 
them  in  the  detached  manner  of  an  historian. 

The  fact  cannot  sufficiently  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  Luke  records  the  history  of 
the  early  church  from  a kerygmatic  viewpoint. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  providing  factual  in- 
formation concerning  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. Rather  he  sets  out  to  describe  the 
triumph  of  Christ  in  the  world  of  his  days. 
The  paradox  of  holy  history,  which  Luke 
never  tires  to  re-iterate,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  apparently  insignificant  human  deeds  are 
used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  about  mo- 
mentous results.  Thus  far  from  looking  upon 
the  Gospel  story  as  a past  event,  Luke  em- 


phasizes the  victorious  presence  of  the  risen 
Jesus  in  the  life  of  his  church.  Certainly,  Dr. 
Blaiklock  is  right  in  pointing  out  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  people  concerned.  But  what  matters 
in  Luke’s  eyes  is  the  fact  that  within  one 
single  generation  after  the  death  of  Jesus  the 
Holy  Spirit  contrived  against  all  expecta- 
tions to  present  the  message  of  Christ’s  sav- 
ing work  before  the  Emperor  in  Rome. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

The  Nature  and  Authority  of  the 
Bible,  by  Raymond  Abba.  Muhlenberg 
Press,  Phila.,  1963.  Pp.  xv  -f-  333. 
$4.50. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  contemporary 
discussion  of  the  place  the  Bible  holds  in  the 
Church  and  the  life  of  faith,  will  find  in  Dr. 
Abba’s  book  a comprehensive  and  sensible 
survey  of  the  problems  raised  as  well  as 
sound  and  acceptable  suggestions  for  their 
solution.  That  this  study  should  be  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  the  rich  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  on  the  subject  does  not  detract 
from  its  usefulness,  since  the  questions,  with 
which  the  author  deals  have  but  seldom  been 
thoroughly  discussed  in  recent  continental 
theology.  The  British  scholar  starts  with  the 
history  of  the  making  and  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  He  then  states  impressively  and 
conclusively  his  basic  thesis,  namely  that  the 
Bible  presents  revelation  through  history.  In 
principle,  he  follows  the  school  of  Heilsge- 
schichte  in  developing  his  theme.  Inspiration 
is  therefore  defined  as  recognition  of  the 
divine  purpose  that  underlies  historical 
events.  The  propositional  statements  of  the 
Bible  are  to  be  understood  as  the  human  re- 
sponse to  the  divine  challenge  implied  in  the 
course  of  the  history  therein  described.  Mira- 
cles are  essential  for  the  process  of  revela- 
tion. They  are  acts  of  God  in  which  the 
wholeness  of  nature  is  restored.  In  them 
God  reveals  his  sovereignty. 

The  author  agrees  with  modern  critics  in 
admitting  the  presence  of  “myths”  and  “leg- 
ends” in  the  Scripture,  but  contends  that 
they  are  literary  forms  in  which  unquestion- 
able events  are  described.  He  is  prepared, 
however,  to  make  a clear  distinction  between 
historical  core  and  unhistorical  accretions. 
Moreover,  the  exegete  must  in  his  opinion 
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realize  that  no  passage  of  the  Bible  may  be 
treated  and  interpreted  in  isolation  from  the 
rest.  Rather  it  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
historical  circumstances  and  as  expressing  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  whole  message  of  the 
Bible.  Especially  the  NT  has  to  be  viewed 
as  referring  everywhere  to  the  coming  of 
God’s  Kingdom.  As  should  be  expected  from 
the  author’s  reliance  on  Heilsgeschichte,  the 
close  connection  of  the  two  Testaments  is 
constantly  emphasized. 

While  agreeing  in  principle  with  the  views 
presented  by  the  author,  I would  ask  myself, 
nevertheless,  whether  the  inductive  method 
here  employed  is  fully  satisfactory.  The 
reason  why  the  theologian  studies  the  Bible 
does  not  lie  in  its  historical  origin  or  its  his- 
torical reliability  but  in  the  act  of  faith  by 
which  we  embrace  the  Bible  as  the  authorita- 
tive source  through  which  God  reveals  him- 
self to  his  people.  Starting  from  that  axiom 
the  theologian  should  try  to  define  this  au- 
thoritative position  with  reference  to  the 
facts  which  Biblical  scholarship  has  brought 
to  light  concerning  its  origin  and  the  his- 
torical information  proffered  therein.  The  in- 
ductive method  as  adopted  by  Dr.  Abba  is 
actually  guided  all  the  time  by  this  theologi- 
cal method.  But  since  the  axiomatic  starting 
point  has  not  been  clearly  envisaged,  the 
author’s  approach  becomes  at  times  unneces- 
sarily apologetic. 

Orro  A.  Piper 

The  Historical  Jesus,  by  Heinz 
Zahrnt  (Trans,  from  the  German  by 
J.  S.  Bowden).  Harper  & Row,  New 
York,  1963.  Pp.  159.  $3.50. 

One  could  hardly  say  of  Mr.  Zahrnt’s 
book  that  it  excelled  in  originality  or  depth. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a remarkable  document 
of  the  theological  condition  in  German  Prot- 
estantism. Originally  written  for  the  benefit 
of  German  laymen  who  were  bewildered  by 
the  strange  new  things  they  heard  from  the 
pulpits,  the  book  concludes  on  a note  of 
resignation.  Let  there  be  a division  of  labor, 
and  let  the  laypeople  be  sure  that  the  theo- 
logians will  do  the  thinking  for  them,  al- 
though the  laymen  may  never  understand 
what  it  is  all  about. 

The  author,  editor  of  the  Sonntagsblatt, 


the  leading  Protestant  weekly  in  Germany, 
describes  some  of  the  factors  that  account 
for  his  own  position,  such  as  the  rationalistic 
trend  in  German  theology,  the  liberal  quest 
for  the  historical  Jesus,  the  collapse  of  his- 
toricism  and  its  replacement  by  Barth’s 
suprahistorical  and  Bultmann’s  antihistorical 
attitudes.  But  according  to  Zahrnt,  both  theo- 
logians went  too  far,  for  Christianity  would 
lose  itself  if  it  were  cut  loose  from  history. 
The  new  approaches  by  Kasemann,  Born- 
kamm,  Ernst  Fuchs  and  Pannenberg  rep- 
resent in  the  author’s  view  the  consent  of 
contemporary  German  theology.  Its  main 
characteristics  are  seen  in  the  new  emphasis 
placed  on  the  person  of  Jesus.  By  means  of 
a study  of  the  resurrection  which  is  con- 
sidered the  center  of  the  Gospel,  the  author 
develops  his  principal  idea,  namely  that  in 
the  Gospels  history  forms  the  basis  of  the 
kerygma,  yet  also  that  the  kerygma  must  be 
aware  of  its  historical  and  thus  ever-chang- 
ing character. 

What  strikes  the  reader  of  this  informa- 
tive presentation  immediately  is  the  insular 
nature  of  the  underlying  mentality.  A rela- 
tively small  group  of  Protestant  theologians 
is  engaged  in  an  esoteric  conversation.  The 
development  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  is 
completely  ignored;  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholar- 
ship it  is  only  said  that  it  does  not  follow  the 
German  trend.  No  attempt  is  made  to  take 
those  approaches  seriously  and  to  come  to 
terms  with  them.  No  less  characteristic  is 
the  uncritical  way  in  which  the  new  school 
pretends  to  be  able  to  single  out  the  his- 
torical from  the  legendary  and  spurious  ele- 
ments in  the  Gospels.  Without  the  slightest 
proof  we  are  told  that  Jesus’  ministry  was 
that  of  a rabbi,  and  that  the  nucleus  of  his 
historical  work  is  found  in  his  teachings. 
The  fact  that  according  to  the  New  Testament 
records  the  world  was  no  longer  what  it  had 
been  prior  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  seems 
to  be  irrelevant  to  the  author  as  to  his  theo- 
logical teachers.  Finally  there  is  the  ques- 
tionable theological  outlook  of  the  writer 
which  is  that  of  Positivism.  Only  things 
which  are  historically  possible  have  a right 
to  be  proclaimed  as  kerygma.  One  wonders 
why  on  that  basis  the  author  should  have 
felt  the  necessity  to  defend  the  corporeal  res- 
urrection of  Jesus.  The  writer  admits  that 
on  his  basis  only  relative  and  ever-changing 
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certainty  can  be  reached.  The  laity  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  professors  act  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church,  and  the  non-theo- 
logian must  be  willing  to  adjust  his  faith  to 
the  newest  trends  in  theology.  In  view  of 
this  discouraging  picture  one  can  only  hope 
that  somewhere  in  Germany,  New  Testament 
scholars  will  take  up  seriously  the  problem 
of  Revelation  and  will  ask  themselves  what 
it  means  that  through  the  medium  of  his- 
torical life,  God  communicates  with  man. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

New  Testament  Theology  Today,  by 
Rudolf  Schnackenburg.  (Trans,  by 
David  Askew.)  Herder  & Herder,  New 
York,  1963.  Pp.  xiii  + 133.  $2.95. 

This  is  the  English  translation  of  a book 
originally  written  in  French  by  a German 
professor  teaching  New  Testament  in  the 
Faculty  of  Catholic  Theology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wurzburg,  and  published  first  in 
Belgium.  The  author  did  not  intend,  as  the 
title  of  the  book  seems  to  indicate,  a modern 
textbook  on  the  theology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Rather  he  provides  a competent  and 
intelligent  survey  of  the  work  done  in  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  and  Italian  on  the 
various  aspects  of  New  Testament  theology. 
Anybody  familiar  with  the  general  tendency 
of  contemporary  Catholic  scholarship  in  the 
Biblical  field,  particularly  on  the  Continent, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  come  across  a great 
number  of  Protestant  books.  The  author 
frankly  admits  the  pioneer  work  performed 
in  this  field  by  Protestant  theologians.  It  is 
with  a certain  amazement,  however,  that  one 
learns  that  the  Catholic  scholar  is  ready  to 
discover  positive  values  where  conservative 
Protestant  scholars  see  destructive  tendencies 
at  work.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Catholic  scholarship  is  in  a position  to  make 
a rich  contribution  to  this  area  both  by  seeing 
the  problems  in  a different  perspective  and 
by  developing  new  methods. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  eight 
chapters,  the  first  two  dealing  with  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  New  Testament  theology, 
and  the  principal  schools  and  major  works 
published  during  the  last  two  decades.  The 
bulk  of  the  book  comprises  five  chapters,  in 
which  first  the  kerygma  and  the  theology 


of  the  early  church  are  discussed,  and  then 
successively  the  theologies  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Paul,  John  and  the  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  concluding  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  principal  themes  of  New 
Testament  theology.  The  student  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  the  graduate  stu- 
dent, will  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  author 
both  for  the  rich  bibliography  gathered  to- 
gether, and  the  penetrating  characterization 
of  the  problems  standing  in  the  foreground 
of  modern  discussion.  The  author  points  out 
what  the  roots  of  the  modern  problems  are 
in  the  light  of  their  history,  as  well  as  the 
various  and  often  conflicting  ways  in  which 
they  are  being  treated  in  our  days.  Finally 
we  mention  as  a particularly  helpful  feature 
of  the  slender  volume  the  constant  reference 
to  problems  still  left  over  by  contemporary 
scholarship  and  being  in  need  of  further  re- 
search. In  view  of  its  comprehensive  charac- 
ter and  the  references  to  a great  many  books 
which  are  little  or  not  at  all  known  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Schnackenburg  is  to  be  warmly 
commended  for  putting  this  highly  useful 
tool  at  our  disposal. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Apocryphon  Johannis,  by  Sjziren  Giv- 
ersen.  ( Acta  Theologica  Danica,  vol. 
V.)  Ejnar  Munksgaard,  Copenhagen, 
1963.  Pp.  294.  Danish  kr.  85. 

The  discovery  about  two  decades  ago  of 
a cache  of  nearly  fifty  Gnostic  treatises  pre- 
served in  thirteen  Coptic  manuscripts  at  Nag 
Hammadi  (ancient  Chenoboskion)  in  Egypt 
has  provided  scholars  with  a welcome  in- 
crease of  first-hand  information  concerning 
the  development  of  heretical  thought  in  the 
ancient  Church.  The  document  which  is  the 
subject  of  Giver  sen’s  monograph  is  a ram- 
bling theological  treatise,  the  nature  of  which 
can  be  best  suggested  to  the  reader  by  giving 
a brief  summary  of  its  contents. 

The  framework  is  that  of  a hostile  en- 
counter between  a Pharisee  called  Arima- 
nios  and  the  Apostle  John.  The  former  asks 
where  the  Apostle’s  master  is  now  to  be 
found.  John’s  reply,  that  he  has  gone  to  that 
place  whence  he  came,  does  not  satisfy  the 
Jewish  opponent,  who  contends  that  Jesus 
led  his  disciples  astray,  closing  their  minds 
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to  the  truth  and  turning  them  from  their  an- 
cestral traditions.  The  decided  tone  of  voice 
of  his  opponent  causes  John  to  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  his  own  statement,  and  he 
goes  off  in  order  to  ponder.  Then  a light 
shines  from  heaven,  causing  the  whole  world 
to  tremble,  and  a supernatural  being  ap- 
pears before  John  in  three  forms.  The  heav- 
enly visitant  entreats  John  not  to  doubt  or 
fear,  and  assures  him  that  he  who  is  the 
father,  the  mother,  and  the  son  will  now  re- 
veal secret  teaching  to  him. 

The  content  of  the  Gnostic  revelation  be- 
gins with  teaching  concerning  the  highest  be- 
ing, which  is  called  a unity.  He  is  the  father 
of  all,  and  exists  in  incorruptibility.  One 
must  not  visualize  him  as  God,  because  he 
is  more  excellent  than  God.  The  highest  be- 
ing sees  his  own  image  in  the  clear  water  of 
light,  which  surrounds  him,  and  he  longs 
for  it.  His  thought  becomes  active  and  re- 
veals itself  as  a female  principle  called 
Barbelo. 

Barbelo  praises  the  highest  for  her  crea- 
tion, and  becomes  the  mother  of  all.  Subse- 
quently the  Spirit  looks  at  Barbelo,  who 
conceives  and  produces  a spark  of  life,  the 
Spirit’s  only  begotten  son.  By  the  anointing 
of  goodness,  Barbelo’s  first-born  (Christ) 
becomes  perfect,  and  asks  to  have  an  assist- 
ant. Nus  (vovs)  then  appears  and  places  him- 
self beside  Christ,  praising  the  highest  and 
Barbelo. 

In  subsequent  emanations  of  aeons,  the 
first  perfect  man  is  revealed,  and  he  is  named 
Adamas.  Sophia,  the  last  of  the  twelve  aeons, 
wishes  to  reveal  an  image  of  herself  without 
the  permission  of  the  Spirit.  Her  offspring 
is  completely  different  from  herself,  having 
a face  like  a dragon  or  a lion  with  flashing 
eyes.  She  places  her  offspring  on  a throne 
enveloped  in  a cloud  so  that  none  but  the 
holy  spirit  should  see  it,  and  gives  him  the 
name  Ialtabaoth. 

Ialtabaoth  leaves  his  mother  Sophia  and 
commences  to  create  other  aeons  and  the 
world  of  darkness.  Eventually  he  brings 
' forth  twelve  powers  and  installs  seven  kings, 
one  over  each  of  the  heavenly  firmaments  and 
five  over  the  Abyss.  He  also  creates  365  an- 
gels. Finally,  with  arrogant  vanity,  Ialta- 
baoth beholds  the  world  he  brought  into  be- 
ing, and  declares  that  he  is  a jealous  God, 
and  that  there  are  no  other  Gods  before  him. 


When  Sophia  realizes  that  her  power  of 
light  is  waning  and  that  the  darkness  is  in- 
creasing, she  becomes  aware  that  she  has 
done  something  wrong.  She  receives  a mes- 
sage from  the  eternal  high  heaven  that  man 
exists  and  the  son  of  man. 

The  next  section  of  the  Apocryphon  de- 
scribes the  process  of  creating  man  in  the 
world  of  darkness.  Each  of  the  seven  powers 
does  his  part — Goodness  creates  a soul  of 
love,  Holiness  creates  a soul  of  flesh,  Lord- 
ship  creates  a soul  of  marrow,  Kingdom 
creates  a soul  of  blood,  Zeal  creates  a soul 
of  skin,  etc.  Then  the  various  angels  create 
a unity  of  the  several  bodily  parts ; each  part 
is  specified  with  the  name  of  the  angel.  For 
example,  Eteraphao  made  the  head,  Menig- 
gestroeth  made  the  brain,  Asterechmen  made 
the  right  eye,  Thaspomocham  the  left  eye, 
Akioreim  the  nose,  Banenephrum  the  lips, 
Achchan  the  uvula,  Dearchon  the  throat,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

After  the  spiritual  body  of  man  is  com- 
pleted by  all  365  angels  and  demons,  it  re- 
mains for  a time  completely  inactive.  Then, 
in  answer  to  Sophia’s  prayer.  Ialtabaoth 
breathes  some  of  his  breath  into  the  body, 
which  now  gains  strength  and,  because  of  the 
power  of  Sophia,  becomes  superior  to  all  the 
powers  of  Ialtabaoth.  Filled  with  envy,  the 
powers  seize  this  newly  invigorated  being 
of  light  and  cast  it  into  the  lowest  region. 
Ialtabaoth’s  powers  now  create  man’s  earth- 
ly body  of  fire,  earth,  water,  and  wind.  This 
earthly  body  is  called  the  chain  of  the  obliv- 
ion, and  man  becomes  mortal. 

Subsequently,  the  creation  of  Eve  is  re- 
counted, and  Sophia,  who  is  called  Life 
(fan)),  lets  man  and  woman  taste  the  per- 
fect gnosis.  In  the  form  of  an  eagle  which 
sat  on  the  tree  of  knowledge,  Adam  and  the 
woman  are  given  a lesson  by  which  they  be- 
come aware  of  their  nakedness,  and  their 
thought  is  thereby  awakened.  Surrounding 
Adam  with  obscure  darkness  Ialtabaoth  de- 
files Eve  by  begetting  two  sons,  Eloim  and 
lave.  The  former  has  the  head  of  a bear 
and  reigns  over  water  and  earth ; the  latter 
has  the  head  of  a cat  and  reigns  over  fire 
and  wind.  It  is  these  sons  who  are  called 
Cain  and  Abel,  and  from  them  are  derived 
all  subsequent  generations  of  men  because  of 
the  lust  for  procreation. 
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John  now  asks  whether  all  souls  will  be 
saved.  The  Saviour  praises  him  for  his  ques- 
tion, and  replies  in  a series  of  obscure  state- 
ments that  merely  serve  to  awaken  further 
questions,  such  as  how  the  soul  can  become 
small  enough  again  to  return  into  its  moth- 
er’s nature  (tpvais).  After  a new  attempt  by 
Ialtabaoth  to  destroy  the  spirit  which  lives 
in  man,  this  time  by  sending  a flood  over 
mankind,  the  Saviour  himself  enters  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  three  times.  On  the  third  vis- 
it the  Saviour  brings  light  with  him  into 
Amente  (Hell)  and  its  prison  (that  is,  the 
body).  He  calls  upon  the  sleeper  to  awaken, 
and  causes  him  to  remember  his  origin,  free 
himself  from  the  chains  of  Amente,  protect 
himself  from  the  angels  of  poverty  and  the 
demons  of  Chaos,  and  thus  to  be  freed  from 
death. 

In  conclusion  the  Saviour  declares  that  he 
will  return  to  that  world  of  aeons  about  which 
he  has  told  John  everything.  He  enjoins  John 
to  write  it  all  down  and  preserve  it,  and  he 
condemns  anyone  who  transmits  the  knowl- 
edge in  return  for  any  form  of  remuneration 
(such  as  money,  food,  or  clothing). 

Giversen’s  edition  of  the  Coptic  text,  trans- 
lation, and  commentary  are  admirable  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  author  discusses  the 
paleographical  features  of  the  manuscript, 
which  he  dates  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  provides  indices  of  Coptic  words, 
Greek  words,  and  proper  names.  He  comments 
on  the  treatise  and  its  relation  to  two  other 
forms  of  the  Apocryphon.  These  two,  which 
represent  a shorter  recension  of  the  docu- 
ment, assist  the  editor  in  filling  out  several  of 
the  serious  lacunae  at  the  beginning  of  the 
papyrus  codex. 

Not  only  the  Church  historian,  but  the  psy- 
chologist as  well  will  be  interested  to  examine 
the  implications  of  the  Apocryphon  in  terms  of 
man’s  understanding  of  the  universe  and  of 
his  predicament  in  it.  Though  at  first  sight 
the  unknown  author’s  ramblings  appear  to 
be  utterly  puerile  and  unworthy  of  serious  at- 
tention, the  fact  is  that  Gnosticism  as  a sys- 
tem of  thought  had  enough  attraction  for  great 
numbers  of  early  Christians  to  make  it  a se- 
rious threat  to  the  orthodox  church.  What 
Irenaeus  tells  us  in  his  Contra  Haereses  about 
Barbelo  and  Sophia  and  the  aeons  can  now  be 
filled  out  by  first-hand  information  preserved 


in  a treatise  composed  by  a spokesman  for  one  < 
of  the  several  Gnostic  groups. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

The  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradi- 
tion, by  Rudolf  Bultmann.  (Trans,  by 
John  Marsh.)  Harper  & Row,  New 
York,  1963.  Pp.  456.  $8.50. 

We  now  have  in  English  the  classic  form- 
critical  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  1 
earliest  German  edition  of  Bultmann’s  History 
of  the  Synoptic  Tradition  appeared  in  1921. 
Forty-three  years  and  several  editions  later. 

New  Testament  scholars  still  consider  it  an 
indispensable  tool  of  Gospel  research ; equally 
significant,  there  is  no  longer  any  serious  ques- 
tioning of  the  basic  soundness  and  usefulness 
of  the  method  it  employs. 

Bultmann’s  adoption  of  the  formgeschicht-  » 
liche  method  rests  on  two  presuppositions: 
first,  the  gospel  tradition  originally  circulated 
in  individual  units ; and  second,  the  tradition 
developed  within  the  life-situation  ( sitz-im - 
leben ) of  the  early  community  and  was  shaped 
by  the  needs  and  activities  of  the  com- 
munity. In  following  out  the  logic  of  these 
presuppositions  Bultmann  (a)  offers  a clas- 
sification of  the  various  literary  forms  rep- 
resented by  the  units  of  the  tradition;  (b)  in- 
dicates the  relationship  between  these  forms 
and  the  kerygmatic,  apologetic,  catechetical, 
and  liturgical  activities  of  the  early  church ; * • 

(c)  traces  the  development  of  the  forms  of 
the  tradition  and  particularly  the  formative 
influence  of  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  litera- 
ture; (d)  examines  the  editorial  process  by 
which  the  tradition  achieved  its  fixed,  written 
form  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  and  (e)  offers 
judgments  about  the  genuineness  of  sayings 
of  Jesus  as  well  as  about  the  “objective  his- 
toricity” of  reported  occurrences  in  his  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  Bultmann’s  reluctance  to 
speak  of  a large,  clearly-defined  segment  of 
the  gospel  material  as  having  its  origin  with 
the  historical  Jesus  which  prompts  the  re- 
action that  the  book  is  “radical  in  the  ex- 
treme”  (V.  Taylor).  In  Bultmann’s  defense, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  at- 
tempted to  employ  reasonable  criteria  in  as- 
certaining the  different  strata  of  the  gospel 
tradition.  In  particular  he  argues  that  ma- 
terial which  clearly  reflects  the  post-resur- 
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rection  faith  of  the  church  or  closely  cor- 
responds to  Jewish  tradition  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  the  historical  Jesus.  While  Bult- 
mann’s  criteria  ought  not  to  be  used  in  a 
wooden  and  uncritical  fashion,  neither  should 
they  be  dismissed  simply  because  they  threat- 
en a traditional  or  popular  picture  of  the 
historical  Jesus. 

Bultmann’s  primary  concern  is  to  shift  the 
focus  of  Gospel  research  from  the  question 
of  “how  it  really  happened”  to  the  question 
of  the  “place”  and  use  of  a particular  saying 
or  story  in  the  life  of  the  early  church.  At 
the  same  time  Bultmann  does  not  deny  that 
the  church  has  preserved  in  the  tradition 
many  sayings  of  Jesus  (p.  40)  as  well  as 
rightly  portrayed  the  general  character  of 
his  life  (p.  50). 

The  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition  is 
not  a casual  work.  It  is  packed  with  detailed 
analyses  and  must  be  read  and  studied  with 
care.  Despite  its  quite  technical  nature,  how- 
ever, readers  who  give  it  their  sustained  at- 
tention will  find  it  a most  revealing  study  of 
the  Gospels  as  books  of  the  church.  In  addi- 
tion, it  must  be  considered  “required  reading” 
for  all  who  wish  to  speak  responsibly  about 
Bultmann’s  New  Testament  hermeneutics  and 
particularly  about  his  negative  attitude  to- 
ward a “quest”  (old  or  new)  of  the  historical 
Jesus. 

Daniel  L.  Migliore 
Practical  Theology 
No  Uncertain  Sound,  by  R.  Leonard 
Small.  T.  & T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1963. 
Pp.  182.  14s. 

The  “Scholar  as  Preacher”  series  has  con- 
served for  the  generations  some  of  the  finest 
preaching  of  the  English  speaking  world.  Its 
thirty-one  volumes,  which  have  appeared  pe- 
riodically since  1907,  carry  such  distinguished 
names  as  Hastings  Rashdall,  W.  R.  Inge, 
W.  M.  Macgregor,  A.  E.  Garvie,  A.  J.  Gos- 
sip, James  Moffatt,  J.  S.  Stewart,  and  David 
H.  Read,  to  list  only  some  of  them.  The 
latest  volume  by  R.  Leonard  Small,  minister 
of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  is 
marked  by  homiletical  skill  and  fine  crafts- 
manship, and  in  its  own  right  merits  inclu- 
sion in  this  series. 

These  sermons  are  the  product  of  careful 
thought  and  show  evidence  of  wide  reading 


in  the  English  classics.  The  style  is  clean, 
clear,  and  flawless  in  expression.  In  the 
course  of  eighteen  chapters  the  preacher  faces 
up  to  many  of  the  big  questions,  hurts,  and 
problems  that  harass  our  minds  every  day. 
Many  of  his  answers  are  old  truths,  but 
they  appear  in  fresh  dress.  Moreover,  he 
conveys  a sense  of  urgency  regarding  the 
Christian  faith  and  makes  even  common  sense 
matters  appear  as  highly  determinative  spir- 
itually. The  more  able  treatments  among 
these  chapters  are  the  six  sermons  on  Job, 
the  study  of  the  Passion  in  three  pictures, 
and  the  several  meditations  on  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Year. 

One  may  say  fairly  that  Dr.  Small  is  a 
literary  and  topical  preacher  rather  than  an 
expositor.  He  uses  texts  but  does  not  han- 
dle them  “in  depth,”  and  this  is  a recurring 
weakness  throughout  the  book.  What  is  more 
— and  this  is  a sharp  question — Should  the 
preaching  of  the  decade  beyond  mid-century 
have  the  same  form,  content,  and  technique 
it  had  forty  to  fifty  years  ago?  This  is  not 
to  imply  that  the  central  truths  of  these  ser- 
mons are  dated;  they  are  still,  and  will  ever 
be,  relevant.  But  should  not  contemporary 
preaching  reflect  and  make  us  aware  of 
the  new  climate  created  by  existentialism, 
modern  theology,  world  revolution,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ugly  issues  and  isms  of  this 
post -everything  era?  One  wishes  for  a 
keener  cutting  edge,  for  judgments  that  bore 
more  deeply,  and  for  approaches  that  are  less 
conventional  and  traditional  and  hence  more 
arresting.  Nevertheless,  here  are  sermons 
from  a studious  mind  and  by  a witnessing 
spirit  which  are  eminently  worth  reading  and 
in  many  ways  emulating. 

Donald  Macleod 

Masterpieces  of  Christian  Literature 
in  Summary  Form,  ed.  by  Frank  N. 
Magill  and  Jan  P.  McCreal.  Harper  & 
Row,  New  York,  1963.  Pp.  1193. 
$9.95. 

The  sub-title  of  this  volume  is  “The  Cen- 
tral Ideas  of  300  Influential  Works  on  which 
Protestant  Christianity  is  Grounded.”  This 
is  not  an  ordinary  anthology,  although  it  has 
some  similar  characteristics  and  merits ; it 
is  a presentation  of  essay-reviews  of  “the 
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classics  of  belief  by  the  major  thinkers  who 
have  molded  the  Protestant  tradition.”  Thir- 
ty-nine American  scholars  served  as  review- 
ers and  consultants  in  the  handling  of  300 
books,  beginning  with  The  First  Epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians  and  concluding 
with  such  contemporary  writers  as  Ebeling, 
Gogarten,  Bennet,  and  Hick.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  the  selections  are  pre-Reformation ; the 
rest  are  mainly  the  logical  and  reasonable 
choices  considering  the  criterion,  “the  most 
influential  in  the  development  of  Protestant- 
ism,” although  accordingly  we  fail  to  see 
any  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  and  Walter  T.  Stace.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  selections  in  general  are  not  lim- 
ited to  any  particular  theological  or  philo- 
sophical position  and  hence  we  find  such  di- 
verse representatives  on  the  one  hand  as 
Machen,  Hodge,  Warfield,  and  Edwards,  and 
on  the  other  Tillich,  Niebuhr,  Horton,  Mari- 
tain,  Wieman,  and  Bultmann. 

The  editors  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
monumental  job.  Any  preacher  will  benefit 
from  this  volume,  especially  if  he  were  to 
schedule  the  reading  of  one  selection  each 
day.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  these  essays 
will  undoubtedly  whet  his  appetite  for  fur- 
ther study  of  certain  authors.  The  volume 
has  three  helpful  indices : an  alphabetical  list 
of  titles,  a category  index,  and  a separate 
list  of  authors. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Apostles’  Creed,  by  Gardiner 
M.  Day.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1963.  Pp.  174.  $3.50. 

This  is  a competent,  phrase  by  phrase,  dis- 
cussion of  the  Apostles’  Creed.  The  author, 
who  has  been  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  since  1941,  recognizes 
the  need  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Creed 
in  contemporary  terms.  This  need,  he  feels, 
has  been  sharpened  by  certain  movements 
and  conditions  in  the  modern  world : the  dif- 
ficulty of  communicating  to  modern  man 
through  “a  distinctive  Christian  vocabulary” ; 
the  impact  of  the  ecumenical  climate  upon 
the  various  denominations ; and  the  general 
allegiance  to  this  common  Creed  by  two  out 
of  every  three  Christians  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. 


The  author  presents  seventeen  chapters  . 
which  include  discussions  of  the  fifteen 
phrases  of  the  Creed,  along  with  an  intro- 
ductory essay  on  “Our  Approach  to  the 
Apostles’  Creed”  and  a final,  brief  note  on 
“Amen.”  Although  these  chapters  are  in 
essay  form,  they  are  of  sermonic  character 
and  doubtless  were  a series  of  pulpit  presen- 
tations originally.  They  are  a blend  of  clear 
Biblical  and  theological  thinking  and  are 
marked  by  apt  definitions  that  are  helpful 
especially  for  the  lay  reader.  Dr.  Day  is  an 
honest  writer.  His  treatment  of  the  Creed 
is  within  the  liberal  approach  and  for  this 
reason  some  will  not  agree  completely  with 
him.  But  ail  will  admire  his  being  sufficiently 
straightforward  in  presenting  what  he  feels 
he  can  believe.  He  shows  a knowledgeable 
grasp  of  form  criticism,  the  new  world  of 
science,  and  the  history  of  the  times  that 
gave  birth  to  the  Creed.  The  result  is  a clear 
and  well-balanced  handling  of  these  great 
tenets  of  the  Church’s  faith. 

Preachers  considering  a series  of  sermons 
on  the  Creed  will  do  well  to  read  these  pages. 
They  will  appreciate  the  writer’s  freshness 
and  candor.  Moreover,  these  discussions  will 
be  an  antidote  to  muddy  thinking,  even  though 
one  may  not  agree  with  them. 

Donald  Macleod 

For  the  Living,  by  Edgar  N.  Jack- 
son.  Channel  Press,  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  , 
1963.  Pp.  95.  (Paper)  $1.50. 

In  the  wake  of  Jessica  Mitford’s  foray 
against  American  funeral  customs  and  the 
undertaker’s  trade,  here  and  there  discussions 
have  sprung  up  regarding  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  her  viewpoint.  Many  of  these 
criticisms  were  merely  negatives  attempting 
to  cancel  out  negations  and  therefore  they 
have  fallen  short  of  whatever  intention  they 
were  meant  to  serve.  Among  the  more  clear- 
ly balanced  assessments  of  The  American 
Way  of  Death  was  written  by  Edgar  N. 
Jackson,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  de-  m • 
spite  the  length  of  Miss  Mitford’s  diagnosis 
“the  main  problem  concerning  death  remains 
unsolved.” 

An  author,  lecturer,  and  psychotherapist 
of  recognized  competency  and  a parish  min- 
ister in  the  Methodist  Church,  Mamaroneck, 
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New  York,  Dr.  Jackson  seeks  a more  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  contemporary  attitude 
I towards  death,  bereavement,  and  funeral 
services.  He  has  published  this  thoughtful 
and  informative  paperback  as  the  substance 
of  lectures  and  discussions  at  conferences 
of  clergy,  chaplains,  seminarians,  physicians, 
and  undertakers.  The  introduction,  by  a dis- 
tinguished medical  doctor,  describes  this  book 
as  “a  sound,  helpful  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional discussion  of  funeral  practices  ...  by 
, an  authority  in  the  study  of  grief.” 

The  writer  calls  for  sensible,  open  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  death  and  for  sober 
analysis  of  the  purposes  served  by  tradi- 
tional funeral  customs.  His  appraisal  is  large- 
ly positive  and,  barring  the  bizarre,  he  as- 
serts that  “to  all  who  mourn,  the  funeral 
service  provides  an  emotional  outlet  for 
strong  feelings,  and  an  acceptable  setting 
within  which  to  express  them”  (p.  15). 
Moreover,  he  urges  that  funeral  customs  be 
for  the  benefit  of  “those  who  survive  and 
must  continue  to  live  on  with  their  own 
thoughts,  hopes,  and  apprehensions”  (p.  19). 
Then  follows  a well  written  chapter  on 
“The  Nature  of  Grief,”  in  which  Dr.  Jack- 
son  lays  a basic  foundation  for  the  conclu- 
sions he  formulates  later.  Other  discussions 
are  “The  Funeral  and  Grief”;  “The  Question 
of  Funeral  Services”;  “Grief’s  Slow  Wis- 
dom”; “The  Funeral  and  Its  Mission”;  and 
then  two  short  chapters  on  “Ceremonials, 
Death,  and  Dignity”  and  “Some  Conclud- 
ing Thoughts.” 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  helpful  and 
in  many  ways  the  author  succeeds  admirably. 
Not  everyone,  however,  will  agree  with  him 
and  this  can  be  the  strength  of  any  book  on 
a subject  so  intimate  and  controversial  as 
death  and  our  twentieth  century  handling  of 
it.  Most  of  us  who  have  had  pastoral  ex- 
perience favor  the  memorial  service.  Few 
will  agree  that  the  body  must  be  present  or 
will  see  any  advantage  in  this  custom.  If 
the  Christian  message  concerning  death  is 
believed  at  all,  then  the  funeral  service  is 
“for  the  living”  and  the  necessity  for  “a  clear 
image  of  the  dead  person”  (p.  41)  finds  no 
place  in  the  requisites  of  this  reviewer.  In- 
deed, apart  from  the  likely  request  that  this 
book  be  written  to  satisfy  all  faiths,  it  is 
strange  that  the  Christian  criterion  is  not 
used  more  emphatically.  If  our  Christian  be- 


lief were  to  slough  off  its  pagan  accretions, 
our  funeral  customs  would  be  purged  of 
much  that  is  extraneous,  more  services  held 
privately,  and  immediate  cremation  at  death 
the  generally  accepted  practice. 

Donald  Macleod 

Constructive  Aspects  of  Anxiety, 
ed.  by  Seward  Hiltner  and  Karl  Men- 
ninger.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1963.  Pp.  176.  $3.50 

The  papers  in  this  book  came  out  of  the 
i960  Gallahue  Conference,  held  at  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation.  Twelve  clergymen  and 
twelve  psychiatrists  participated  in  this  in- 
terdisciplinary discussion  of  anxiety.  The 
meeting  was  made  possible  by  Mr.  Edward 
Gallahue  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 

Karl  Menninger  sets  the  stage  for  the 
discussion  in  his  preface  where  he  mentions 
that  physicians  see  anxiety  as  part  of  the 
world  misery  which  it  is  their  duty  and  priv- 
ilege to  attempt  to  alleviate.  They  also  see 
it  as  a most  reliable  instigator  of  self-help 
and  therefore  a great  blessing. 

The  first  paper  by  Ishak  Ramzy  reviews 
Freud’s  early  theory  of  anxiety  and  his  later 
modification.  Freud  had  at  first  a very  re- 
stricted somatic  view  which  he  radically 
defined  as  the  reaction  to,  or  the  threat  of, 
a loss  or  separation.  Thus  Freud  considered 
anxiety  as  a signal  which  reminds  the  per- 
son of  his  helplessness  without  love  and 
protection.  Anxiety  is  perceived  and  felt  as 
something  unpleasant,  accompanied  by  vari- 
ous physical  sensations  and  physiological 
changes. 

In  the  next  two  chapters,  Seward  Hiltner 
discusses  some  of  the  psychiatric  and  the 
theological  theories  of  anxiety.  Hiltner  states 
that  if  anxiety  always  performed  its  norma- 
tive function,  thus  leading  to  its  own  dissipa- 
tion by  triggering  appropriate  response  to 
the  particular  danger  situation,  it  would  al- 
ways be  constructive  and  would,  therefore, 
not  be  the  concern  it  is  to  psychiatry.  What 
often  happens  is  that  symptoms  are  created 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  situation  of 
which  anxiety  sounds  the  alarm.  The  capac- 
ity to  heed  the  alarm  and  the  development 
of  symptoms  tend  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
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Hiltner  gives  a very  excellent  interpretation 
of  Freud’s  theories  regarding  anxiety  and 
affect,  as  well  as  distinctions  between  ob- 
jective and  neurotic  anxiety. 

Hiltner  then  summarizes  Kierkegaard’s 
view  and  goes  on  to  discuss  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr and  Paul  Tillich  on  anxiety.  He  points 
out  that  Freud,  Kierkegaard  and  Niebuhr 
are  essentially  in  agreement  and  differ  with 
Tillich  whose  view  extends  anxiety  beyond 
the  function  of  alarm  or  prod  to  include  the 
reception  or  awareness  of  what  is  being 
warned  or  prodded  about.  This  extension 
enables  Tillich  to  think  of  even  pathological 
anxiety  not  only  as  a warning  of  what  is 
wrong  but  also  as  containing  a motivating 
force  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  anxiety. 

The  three  following  chapters  are  written 
by  religious  interpreters.  They  stress  the 
constructive  aspects  of  anxiety  and  state 
that  the  basic  anxiety  in  human  life  arises 
from  man’s  need  of  a right  relationship  to 
God  which  can  be  fulfilled  only  through 
grace.  Fred  Berthold  writes  of  “anxious 
longing,”  Father  Curran  on  “positive  anxiety 
in  Judaeo-Christian  thought,”  and  Albert 
Outler  on  “anxiety  and  grace  from  an  Augus- 
tinian  perspective.”  This  last  essay  is  a beau- 
tifully and  brilliantly  written  statement  of 
man’s  anxious  restlessness  until  his  inner 
existence  recovers  its  balance  in  right  rela- 
tion with  God. 

A very  focal  chapter  in  the  book  is  Paul 
Pruyser’s  “Anxiety : Affect  or  Cognitive 
State?”  He  reviews  well  many  of  the  ideas 
about  anxiety  already  discussed  and  shows 
that  two  different  classes  of  interpretations 
are  found:  (i)  a predominantly  affective 
and  (2),  a predominantly  cognitive  group. 
To  a great  extent  those  who  espouse  a cog- 
nitive interpretation  tend  to  evaluate  anxiety 
positively,  whereas  those  who  favor  an  af- 
fective interpretation  tend  to  evaluate  anxiety 
negatively.  Though  Pruyser  suggests  that 
the  truth  might  lie  in  the  middle,  he  leans 
toward  an  affective  interpretation  of  anxiety. 

Hiltner’s  epilogue  furnishes  a platform 
upon  which  both  theology  and  psychiatry 
can  come  together.  He  suggests  that  anxiety 
should  be  given  a unitary  definition  and  that 
all  the  necessary  distinctions  can  be  brought 
into  a single  world  of  discourse  if  we  take 
seriously  Freud’s  argument  about  anxiety  as 
signal.  Hiltner  defines  anxiety  as  the  capacity 


to  send  and  receive  signals  about  danger  or 
challenge,  beginning  with  Freud’s  later 
theory  and  generalizing  it  beyond  Freud’s 
original  intention.  Anxiety  may  come  into 
play  in  any  aspect  of  the  total  human  ex- 
perience of  response  to  danger  or  challenge. 
This  concept  has  much  to  commend  it  for 
leading  us  out  of  the  confusion  of  terminol- 
ogy which  now  exists. 

I attended  a meeting  of  clergymen  and 
psychiatrists  at  which  Outler  gave  the  paper 
“Anxiety  and  Grace : An  Augustinian  Per- 
spective” which  he  had  given  at  the  Gallahue 
Conference.  Most  of  the  psychiatrists  had 
never  heard  Outler  speak.  They  stood  in  the 
deepest  awe  and  admiration  of  the  depth  of 
his  understanding,  the  brilliance  of  his  ideas, 
and  his  vast  knowledge  of  how  the  resources 
of  religion  and  psychiatry  could  be  used  to 
promote  human  fulfillment.  It  was  a mar- 
velous experience  to  witness  the  psychia- 
trists reaching  out  to  him  for  guidance  in 
their  psychotherapeutic  endeavors  with  the 
baffling  problems  of  anxiety.  After  reading 
this  book  I felt  something  of  the  same  re- 
sponse to  the  entire  work  that  my  colleagues 
had  experienced  during  Outler’s  presenta- 
tion. 

I recommend  the  book  with  enthusiasm  to 
clergymen  and  to  those  in  the  psychothera- 
peutic disciplines,  as  well  as  to  the  intelligent 
general  reader  who  may  be  struggling  for 
an  understanding  of  one  of  the  crucial  topics 
of  all  times.  The  book  could  furnish  the 
program  material  for  many  meetings  of  local 
chapters  of  the  Academy  of  Religion  and 
Mental  Health.  The  inconclusive  nature  of 
the  papers  is  purposefully  intended  to  pro- 
voke continuing  dialogue  between  psychia- 
try and  theology. 

James  A.  Knight,  M.D. 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

From  Mesmer  to  Christian  Science; 
A Short  History  of  Mental  Healing, 
by  Frank  Podmore,  University  Books, 
New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  1963.  Pp.  306, 
$10.00. 

This  book  is  a reissue  of  a 1909  volume 
written  by  a scholarly  advocate  of  mental 
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! healing.  For  those  who  wish  to  get  some 
background  information  regarding  the  cur- 
j rent  up-surge  of  interest  in  healing  in  the 
churches,  this  volume  is  recommended  as  a 
solid  introduction  to  the  history  of  healing 
by  non-physical  means  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  author  has  presented  a balanced 
and  lucid  account  of  the  men  and  movements 
of  that  era,  whose  labors  have  now  issued 
in  such  diverse  phenomena  as  psychotherapy, 
hypnotism,  and  spiritual  healing. 

Of  particular  interest  to  ministers  is  Pod- 
more’s  clearly  delineated  and  documented 
thesis  that  Anton  Mesmer,  the  father  of 


hypnotism,  took  mental  healing  out  of  the 
religious  context,  and  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  a 
hundred  years  later,  put  it  back.  In  between, 
bizarre  non-religious  healing  movements 
flourished  in  western  Europe,  while  the 
churches  paid  little  attention,  except  for  the 
Catholic  interest  in  shrines. 

E.  J.  Dingwall,  who  has  written  an  intro- 
duction for  the  current  edition  and  prepared 
it  for  publication,  has  rendered  a service  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  healing  movement 
by  the  reissue  of  this  book. 

James  N.  Lapsley 
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